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Car  Ride 

by  J.  C.  Cornell 


A face  peered  over  the  back  of  the  front 
seat,  (A  pair  of  tinted  sunglasses  swimming  in 
a sea  of  flesh.) 

“Well  now,  young  man.  And  what  will  you 
be  doing  when  you’re  your  Daddy’s  age?” 

The  Boy  sat  alone  and  small  in  the  back 
seat  of  Daddy’s  Chevy  and  stared  up  at  the 
face. 

“I’m  going  to  be  a farmer.  Auntie  Lil.” 

The  face  slid  down  over  the  back  of  the 
seat,  and  the  Boy  could  hear  the  sound  of 
lions  grumbling.  The  Mountain  was  laugh- 
ing. Bracelets  shaking,  earrings  rattling,  she 
turned  towards  the  man  beside  her. 

“Well,  James,  I see  you  haven’t  yet  found  a 
cure  for  the  old  Carson  curse,  have  you?” 

“Shut  up,  Lilian.”  The  Boy  saw  Daddy’s 
fingers  grip  the  steering  wheel  tight,  and  the 
engine  whirred  like  the  wings  of  the  hum- 
mingbird that  lived  in  the  garden  with  the 
marble  fountain  back  home.  Bobby’d  said 
he’d  catch  it  for  him  someday  real  soon  . . . 

“ — The  contrary,  James,  I think  it’s  the 
ideal  time  to  discuss  it.  I do  hope  you’re  not 
encouraging  him,  brother  dear,  most  espe- 
cially after  this.  Why,  there’s  so  many  other 
points  against  it,  Heaven  knows,  let  alone 
this!  My  Harold  always  tells  me  that  he 
couldn’t  wait  to  get  off  of  the  farm,  and  Ruby 
Gorden  says  it  was  just  work,  work,  work, 
from  sunrise  to  sunset.  And  Gracious,  I can 
sympathize!  I’ve  always  regretted  my  youth, 
wasted  as  it  was,  hulling  corn  and  slopping 
pigs!  Goodness,  how  often — ” 

“Oh  yes,  Lilian!  You  can  sympathize!  You 
never  could  work  for  more  than  twenty  min- 
utes without  getting  some  pain  in  your  back, 
or  your  head,  or  your  heart,  or  your  toenail! 
And  that  no-good  husband  of  yours — a fine 
farmer  he  was!  He  wouldn’t  know  a plow 
from  a tractor  if  he  had  both  of  them  shoved 
up  his — ” 


The  Mountain  coughed  with  a stage-fright 
delicacy.  Oozing  smiles  and  perfume,  she 
gazed  at  the  Boy  through  a mask  of  powder 
and  paint,  and  the  Boy  thought  of  that  Hallo- 
ween when  Bobby  had  dressed  them  both  up 
as  Injuns  to  take  them  to  the  Fireman’s  Hal- 
loween Ball.  If  it  hadn’t  rained  so  hard  the 
road  wouldn’t’ve  turned  to  mud  and  the 
truck  wouldn’t’ve  gotten  stuck  and  then  they 
would’ve  gone  and  Bobby  would’ve  won  him 
a prize.  He’d  promised  they’d  go  to  the  next 
one  for  sure,  no  matter  what  . . . 

“ — Knows  you’re  the  last  one  to  talk, 
James!  Why,  you  nearly  gave  poor  Uncle  Joe 
a heart  attack  when  you  skipped  off  to  be  an 
accountant!  And  Goodness,  whenever  we 
found  that  diary — my,  my,  it’s  not  good  to 
keep  such  feelings  pent  up  like  that.  I do  hope 
you’re  more  open  now.” 

The  Mountain  peered  over  the  seat  again. 
“Don’t  tell  me  that  you  wouldn’t  like  to  be  a 
wealthy  person  and  live  in  the  city  like  your 
Auntie  Lil!  You  could  have  your  own  car — 
maybe  two — and  a new  suit  every  day,  and 
work  in  an  office  building  just  like  your  Dad- 
dy’s, only  better,  much,  much,  better — ” 

“I  told  you  to  can  it,  Lilian!”  Daddy’s  hand 
was  shaking  as  he  brushed  the  damp  strands 
of  hair  from  his  eyes.  “And  I’ve  had  enough 
for  one  day.  Quite  enough.” 

But  the  Mountain  didn’t  hear.  “You’ve 
picked  quite  a profession,  young  man.”  She 
cooed  molasses  and  honey.  “All  the  other  lit- 
tle boys  I know  want  to  be  doctors,  or  law- 
yers, or  President.”  A pause.  “Now,  what  was 
it  Mama  always  used  to  say  about  father  not 
liking  chicken?  Do  you  remember,  James?” 

“On  the  farm  where  your  Grandpappy  was 
born  they  raised  white  speckled  chickens  and 
they  had  chicken  for  supper  six  days  a week. 
They  had  it  fried,  baked,  stuffed,  roasted. 
They  had  it  in  soup,  with  carrots,  on  rice. 
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And  it  was  your  Grandpappy’s  job  to  feed 
them  chickens,  and  to  clean  up  after  their 
mess.  From  the  day  he  left  that  farm,  ’til  the 
day  he  died,  your  Grandpappy  would  never 
touch  chicken.  Not  never.”  The  Boy  could 
tell  that  Daddy  was  talking  to  him,  and  yet 
not  to  him,  in  a voice  that  came  from  deep 
inside  an  iron  box,  each  word  sounding  like  a 
pebble  thrown  into  a well.  Bobby  could 
always  shoot  his  pebbles  farther  than  the  Boy 
could,  but  Bobby’d  said  that  he’d  be  a real 
good  pebble-thrower  with  a little  practice. 
He’d  said  he’d  show  him  just  how  the  next 
time  he  came  home  . . . 

The  Mountain  was  whispering  loudly  in 
Daddy’s  ear,  the  diamonds  glinting  on  the 
hand  that  gripped  his  shoulder.  “You  know, 
James,  you  really  should  be  guiding  that  boy. 
It  ceases  to  be  funny  after  a while.  That  child 
should  be  starting  his  training  early,  so  he 
can  get  a head  start  on  everyone  else.  You 
should  be  pointing  out  to  him  what’s  best. 
That’s  been  your  duty  now  ever  since  Mary 
passed  on,  in  case  you’ve  forgotten.  I go  off 
to  the  city  for  less  than  six  months,  I come 
back,  and  what’s  happened?!  Heavens — a 
farmer!  Why,  I grabbed  the  first  opportunity 
and  got  as  far  away  from  farming  as  money 
would  get  me.  I married  a veteranarian — they 
pull  it  in,  you  know — and  I bought  myself 
into  Purina!  Thank  God  I had  ambition, 
that’s  all  I’ll  say!”  The  Mountain  tossed  her 
head  triumphantly,  and  glanced  back  at  the 
Boy,  with  her  one  penciled  eye-brow  raised. 
“You  could  always  use  that  foolish  son  of 
yours,  Robert,  as  an  example.  You  of  all  peo- 
ple, being  their  father,  know  how  he  doted  on 
his  big  brother.  When  he  was  alive  they  were 
always  together.  Why,  just  last  Friday  when  I 
saw  them  together,  I said  to  Ruby,  ‘Ruby’,  I 
said,  ‘those  two  are  practially  inseparable! 
And  now  that  poor  boy’s  hero  is  gone,  all  the 
fault  of  some  silly  farm  accident  that  wouldn’t 
have  happened  if  you  had  done  your  duty  as 
a father!  Especially  since  he  was  such  a slow 
young  man  for  his  age,  always  acting  like  a 
child  even  though — ” 

The  Boy  lay  back  in  his  seat,  feeling  the 
springs  of  the  cushions  nestle  against  his 
spine.  He  could  feel  the  perspiration  dripping 
down  into  his  eyes,  and  he  pulled  at  the  neck- 


tie at  his  throat,  kicking  off  his  shoes  when 
this  attempt  failed.  Bobby  would  never  have 
made  him  wear  them,  at  least  not  without 
teling  him  why  first.  He  didn’t  believe  in 
shoes,  Bobby  said.  Especially  black  ones, 
because  he  said  black  was  a dead  color,  and 
black  things  always  smelt  musty,  like  old  bur- 
ied bones.  He’d  said  he  would  never  be 
caught  wearing  a thread  of  black,  not  while 
he  was  alive  . . . 

The  car  jolted  angrily  to  a stop.  Daddy 
turned  to  Auntie  Lil,  his  face  the  face  of  a 
kitten  drowning.  Like  Bobby’s  kitten  . . . 

“Get  out.  Get  out  of  this  car.  You  won’t 
speak  ill  of  my  poor,  dead  child,  not  while 
I’m  still  alive  to  hear  you.  You  fat,  pampered, 
money-clogged  old  witch!  How  could  you 
know  more  of  my  son  that  I did  myself?  I 
hated  my  parents’  farm,  all  farms  for  that 
matter,  it’s  true,  but  not  my  son.  And  what 
right  did  I have  to  hold  him  back?  Sure,  sure, 
I wanted  his  dreams  to  be  what  my  dreams 
had  been  when  I was  19.  I wanted  him  to  go 
to  law  school,  to  be  famous  and  respected,  to 
never  have  dirt  under  his  nails  or  have  the 
smell  of  horses  and  sweat  on  his  clothes.  I 
worked  hard  at  a hateful  job  just  to  save 
enough  for  his  schooling.  But  he  didn’t  want 
a robot’s  life,  he  said.  It’d  kill  him,  he  said  . . .” 
Daddy’s  voice  had  sunk  low  and  gentle,  as 
if  he  were  all  alone  in  a field  with  his  memo- 
ries, talking  to  the  wind.  The  Boy  shifted 
uneasily. 

“So  I gave  him  the  money  that  was  to  have 
been  for  law  school  so  that  he  could  buy  Old 
Man  Theuller’s  run-down  mess  of  a farm.  He 
was  so  happy,  with  the  hay  in  his  hair  . . .” 
Daddy  sighed,  his  chest  heaving  with  the 
force  of  his  grief.  He  drew  himself  up  to  face 
the  woman.  “So  perhaps  I was  wrong.  I don’t 
know  now,  any  more  than  I knew  then.  God 
knows  how  often  I’ve  thought  about  it  in  the 
past  few  weeks.  Sometimes  I think  he 
would’ve  wanted  it  this  way.  But  by  God,  I 
don’t  need  you  harping  on  me.  I’ve  had 
enough  of  you.  You’ll  walk  home,  Lilian,  and 
should  you  get  tired,  you’ll  hire  a cab — and 
you’ll  be  content  that  money  made  from 
other  men’s  work  and  sweat  will  pay  for  it.” 

The  car  zoomed  off  with  a harsh  noise,  and 
the  Boy  twisted  around  to  watch  the  woman. 
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with  the  black  veil  blowing  about  her  head, 
get  smaller  and  smaller,  standing  by  the  road- 
side with  the  weeds  and  the  dust. 

They  drove  in  silence  for  a while,  the  corn 
and  wheat  fields  gradually  giving  way  to  the 
gray  complexes  of  the  outer-city,  whose 
nebulus,  shrouded  in  smog,  loomed  in  the 
distance.  The  man,  happening  to  glance 
up  in  the  rear-view  mirror,  saw  the  small 
child  staring  back  at  him  with  huge  eyes. 

“Son?”  He  stopped.  “What  was  it  you  told 
Auntie  Lil  . . . What  do  you  want  to  be  when 
you  grow  up,  son?” 

There  was  the  slightest  of  pauses. 

“I’m  going  to  be  a farmer,  sir.” 

They  were  cruising  slowly  down  the  tree- 


lined  streets  now,  with  the  single  rows  of 
identical  houses  each  set  back  at  an  equal 
distance  from  the  side  of  the  road. 

“Dad?” 

“Yes,  son.” 

“Is  Bobby  cornin’  back?” 

Somewhere  down  the  street  a dog  was 
barking.  The  smell  of  an  outdoor  barbeque 
became  suddenly  stifling.  The  man  started  as 
if  to  speak,  and  then  apparently  changed  his 
mind,  perhaps  thinking  of  the  new  grave 
under  the  chestnut  tree  on  Old  Man  Theul- 
ler’s  property. 

“No,  son,  Bobby  won’t  be  coming  home 
again  . . .” 
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Yesterday 

I want  to  know  if 
what  I’m  feeling  is  real. 

What  I felt  yesterday  I no  longer  feel. 

Was  it  because  two  days 
before  yesterday  you 
told  me 

that  the  day  before  yesterday 
‘we’  couldn’t  be? 

OR 

Was  it  the  day  after 
yesterday,  when  I didn’t 
know  what  to  do, 
now  it’s  yesterday’s 
yesterday  and  I have 
someone  new? 

Indja  Cheshire 


* * * 


TOMORROW 


You  asked  me  to  be  yours 

I said  I will  answer  you. 

tomorrow 

You  asked  me  to  call 

I said  I will  call, 

tomorrow 

You  asked  me  to  visit 

I answered  I will  visit. 

tomorow 

I said  yes, 

I called, 

I visited,  but 

tomorrow 

never  came. 

Indja  Cheshire 

LIFE  IS  GOOD 

When  all  the  lazy  days  we  spent 

basking  in  the  sun, 

running  in  our  Keds  along 

deserted  beaches  in  the  desolate  solitude 

of  early  morning  hours, 

camping  on  the  hillside 

through  the  coldness  of  a rainy  night, 

and  talking  out  our  troubles 

over  drinks  in  Randy’s  cellar 

are  ended 

and  the  fresh,  supple  leaves  of  the 
maple  trees  have  suddenly 
changed  colors 
from  green 

to  browns  and  reds  and  yellows 
and  fall  in  crackling  piles  of  fire 
over  our  peaceful  hillsides 
And  the  fun  is  gone; 

And  the  work  is  done; 

And  our  youthful  bliss  has  ended; 

I’ll  be  resting  there 

on  an  old  arm-chair 

With  my  faithful,  long-time  friends. 

And  with  all  the  dead  leaves  raked  from 
the  yard 

And  the  beautiful  moon  aglow, 

The  sky  will  trade  its  cerulean  blue 
for  the  purple  of  the  evening’s  allure. 

And  with  every  breath  in  the  quiet  breeze. 
Every  sparkle  of  our  friendship. 

We  thrive  in  threes 

And  in  times  like  these  . . . 

I know  that 
LIFE  IS  GOOD. 

Kathleen  Connolly 
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Death 

To  think  the  time  is  almost  here — the  end. 
There  will  be  no  more  sunlight  on  my  face; 
For  me,  it  will  be  the  end  of  the  race 
And  1 will  have  to  part  with  my  best  friend. 
I will  no  longer  see  the  river  bend, 

Nor  see  young  eagles  soaring  with  such  grace. 
I will  rot  in  my  grave,  as  is  the  case. 

The  smell  of  decay  will  surely  offend. 

But  I am  glad,  I can  now  be  in  peace, 

For  God  has  given  me  the  chance  to  rest 
And  1 will  take  full  advantage  of  this; 

I know  my  cares  and  sorrows  now  will  cease. 
No  more  will  challenge  put  me  to  the  test, 
Just  solitude  waits  across  the  abyss. 

David  Bugbee 


“The  Rhyme  of  the 
Ancient  Ambulator” 

As  I walked  down  the  dusky  and  lonely 
street, 

the  last  few  rays  of  light  painted  a beautiful 
and  mysterious  picture  in  the  sky. 

The  howling  of  the  wind  and  the  shrill  bark 
of  a dog  all  came  thrilling  and  chilling  me. 

As  I walked  down  this  lonely  street, 
an  old  man  struggled  along  with  his  cane. 
Having  just  perused  Coleridge’s  immortal 
ballad,  my  mind  raced  on. 

It  was  an  ancient  ambulator 
who  stoppeth  only  me. 

You,  with  your  cane  raised  high, 

Why  do  you  stop  me? 

The  noise  of  the  dog’s  barking  grew  louder, 
the  street  seemed  to  become  ever  darker, 
the  wind  howled,  so  I tightened  my  parka. 
And  still  the  old  man  stood. 

He  seized  me  with  his  bony  hand. 

His  cane  shaking  violently. 

When  all  of  a sudden  he  let  go  of  me  . . . 
I gasped  . . . How  I wish  I had  cut  down  that 
tree! 

William  Ouellette 


The  Doll 

In  t,ie  window  stands  a doll 
On  a pedestal  to  make  her  tall 

And  show  her  face  to  the  passersby, 

To  lure  a child  and  hear  her  cry. 

But  the  doll  on  display  feels  very  alone. 
Give  her  a hug.  Take  her  home. 

Therese  Alduino 


* * * 


May 

Can  you  recall  those  sweet  walks  in  fall,  those 
summer  days 
when  it  always  rained, 

The  purple  mist  forming  in  the  bright  early 
morning,  the 

sunshine  that  burst  out  in  May? 

What  about  Browning,  your  deep  voice 
sounding  from  the  depths 
of  the  black  and  white  page? 

The  birds  ever  singing,  the  sound  of  bells 
ringing,  as 

we  walked  on  our  way  into  town? 

Years  to  remember,  and  always  December, 
when  the  snow  lay 
perfect  and  still. 

Us  ever  growing,  children  not  knowing 
whatever  lay  far, 
far  ahead. 

Here  I am  now  under  that  bough  where  we 
said  our  final 
goodbye. 

You  went  to  the  war  forever  and  more; 
nothing  is  ever  the 
same. 

But  you  can’t  remember,  you’ve  reached  your 
December,  while 
1 am  still  living  in  May. 

Therese  Alduino 
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WEEKEND  JUSTICE 

by  Karen  Wier 


“Are  you  ready  for  trial  on  the  Winslow 
matter?”  inquired  the  clerk. 

“Ready  as  I’ll  ever  be,”  returned  the  youth- 
ful attorney. 

Filled  with  anxiety,  Peters  awaited  his  first 
trial.  He  thought  back  on  his  law  school  days, 
his  professor,  and  his  elation  at  passing  the 
Bar.  They  all  seemed  distant,  and  only  served 
to  vex  him  more. 

Gingerly,  he  touched  his  paperback  edition 
of  Juvenile  Court  Proceedings.  Peters  passed 
a sweaty  palm  across  his  brow  as  he  eyed  the 
door  from  which  the  judge  would  enter.  He 
was  hot,  and  growing  hotter  each  passing  min- 
ute. He  began  to  fumble  with  his  tie  as  a short, 
fat  man  in  a neat  uniform  approached. 

“Hi,  there.  You’re  new  to  this  ball  park, 
aren’t  you?”  the  fat  court  officer  inquired. 

“Yes,”  Peters  returned  timidly. 

"Well,  don’t  worry!”  He  placed  a reassuring 
hand  on  the  attorney’s  shoulder.  “The  judge 
isn’t  a bad  egg  — unless  it  involves  an  auto 
theft.” 

“It  just  so  happens  I have  a ‘using  without 
authority’.” 

“Brother!”  the  stout  officer  exclaimed.  He 
let  out  a low  whistle.  “An  auto  theft,  eh?  The 
old  guy  had  his  car  stolen  a week  ago.  Sparks 
flew  and  tire  irons  too!” 

“What  am  I going  to  do?” 

“Suicide  is  a thought.  You  have  my  deepest 
sympathies.” 

Grinning,  the  court  officer  walked  over  to 
the  clerk,  whispered  something,  and  left 
through  the  door  leading  to  the  judge’s 
chamber. 

He  immediately  returned,  escorting  the 
judge. 

“Hear  ye,  hear  ye!”  bellowed  the  officer. 
“Parties  having  business  in  the  Municipal 
Juvenile  Court  draw  near,  give  your  attend- 
ance, and  you  shall  be  heard.  The  Honorable 


Philip  Gregory,  III,  presiding.  Be  seated;  no 
talking.” 

The  judge  settled  down  behind  the  bench, 
pulled  his  big  chair  to  the  edge  of  it,  and 
peered  down  at  Peters  through  his  thick- 
rimmed  glasses.  “This  is  going  to  be  one  of 
those  days!” 

“I’m  afraid  so,  your  Honor,”  broke  in  the 
clerk.  “We  have  a ‘using  without  authority’. 
The  defendant  is  a Robert  Winslow.  His 
mother  is  present.  Assistant  District  Attorney 
Melford  is  prosecuting.” 

“I  guess  you’ll  be  here  all  afternoon!  The 
defense  attorney  needs  a bib!”  the  court  officer 
whispered  to  the  clerk. 

“What’s  that?” 

“Nothing,  your  Honor.  I was  just  comment- 
ing about  the  wonderful  weekend  I am  going 
to  have.  Some  of  us  won’t  be  as  fortunate  as 
others,  will  they?” 

“In  the  future,  it  would  be  advisable  to  keep 
your  comments  to  yourself.  However,  I am 
sure  there  was  no  implication  pointing  to  me.” 

“Your  Honor,  someone  has  to  sit  tomor- 
row.” 

“Special  Justice  Lindsay  has  agreed  to 
cover.  Proceed,  Mr.  Clerk.” 

“Case  docket  No.  14J,  signed  here  by  police 
officer  Evans,  alleges  that  Robert  Winslow 
did  use  a motor  vehicle  w/o  authority  well 
knowing  the  use  to  be  unauthorized.” 

The  clerk  then  hands  the  judge  the  com- 
plaint, the  accident  report,  and  the  medical 
report.  He  informs  the  judge  that  the  defense 
attorney  has  copies  of  the  reports. 

“H-m-m.  It  would  appear,  counsellor,  that 
your  client  was  speeding,  and  the  car  went  out 
of  control.  He  hit  the  rail  of  a bridge!  Knocked 
unconscious,  the  defendant  suffered  a bruise 
on  his  head  and  a bump  on  his  cheek  from 
striking  the  steering  wheel.  Attorney  Peters 
and  Assistant  District  Attorney  Melford, 
please  approach  the  bench.” 
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Once  they  were  there,  the  judge  continued, 
“Since  this  is  a long  weekend  and  everyone 
wants  to  leave  as  quickly  as  possible,  1 think  it 
would  be  advisable  if  your  client  admits  to  a 
finding.” 

“Admit  he’s  guilty?  Your  Honor,  according 
to — ” Peters  rushed  back  to  the  counsel’s 
table,  picked  up  his  book,  and  continued  to 
address  the  judge.  “According  to  Juvenile 
Court  Proceedings,  page  67,  ‘The  defendant 
has  a right  to  trial  to  make  the  state  prove  his 
guilt  beyond  a reasonable  doubt’.” 

Frustrated,  the  judge  interrupted,  “Attor- 
ney Peters,  were  you  not  aware  that  I’m  one  of 
the  authors?” 

Hearing  a noise  from  the  far  corner  of  the 
room,  Peters  spun  around  to  face  the  stout 
court  officer,  trying  to  suppress  his  glee.  Try- 
ing still  harder,  he  covered  his  mouth  with  his 
handkerchief.  Finally,  the  judge  called  a re- 
cess and  left  the  bench. 

“Anxious  to  leave  are  we?”  the  officer 
insisted.  “Ha-a-ah!  It  will  be  a long  day  and  a 
long  miserable  weekend  for  some  of  us.  I’ll 
send  you  a postcard,  highlighting  my  week- 
end. You’ll  still  be  here  trying  the  same  case 
and  I’ll  be  relaxing  on  a LAZY-BOY.  You’ll 
be  sweating  with  a fifteen-year  old  kid,  and  I’ll 
be  reviewing  Honorable  Gregory’s  Court 
Proceedings." 

Peters  turned  bright  red.  His  anxiety  turned 
to  anger.  He  hated  the  officer  — he  hated 
everything  about  him. 

Deeply  insulted,  Peters  approached  Wins- 
low’s mother.  He  explained  that  it  would  be 
best  to  admit  to  a finding. 

Following  the  recess,  the  judge  motioned 
him  to  the  bench  again.  “Well,  what  is  your 
decision?” 

“If  your  Honor  pleases,  I’ve  considered 
your  suggestion,  I’ve  discussed  it  with  the 
defendant’s  mother,  and  I would  like  to  admit 
a finding.  Perhaps,  the  defendant  could  be 
able  to  pay  for  half  the  cost  of  damages  to  the 
automobile.  At  present,  he  is  unemployed,  but 
wishes  to  get  a job  working  in  the  courthouse. 
However,  he  needs  a supervisor  over  the 
weekends.  I have  been  unsuccessful  at  finding 
one.” 

“A  supervisor,  that’s  a laugh!”  the  court 
officer  broke  in. 


“It’s  really  not  as  funny  as  it  sounds.  Actu- 
ally, I think  Counsellor  Peters’  suggestion  is  a 
very  good  one!” 

“I  think  it’s  funny!” 

“The  court  finds  sufficient  facts  to  adjudge 
you,  Mr.  Winslow,  a delinquent.  However, 
I’m  not  going  to  do  that,  but  I’m  going  to 
continue  this  case  for  six  weeks  w/o  a finding 
on  the  following  conditions: 

First,  you  are  to  do  custodial  and  cleaning 
services  for  the  court  beginning  tomorrow, 
and  for  five  consecutive  weeks  hereafter; 
hours  from  nine  to  five. 

Second,  I will  review  your  case  at  the  end  of 
this  period;  final  judgment  will  be  determined 
based  upon  your  performance. 

Third,  you  are  to  pay  restitution  to  the 
owner  of  the  vehicle  in  the  sum  of  $100.00, 
which  is  the  amount  of  his  insurance 
deductible. 

Furthermore,  your  supervisor  for  these  six 
weeks,  beginning  tomorrow,  will  be  the  jovial 
court  officer  who  has  maintained  such  dignity 
and  decorum  throughout  this  proceeding.” 

Peters  then  rushed  to  the  court  officer  and 
extends  his  hand. 

“Plans?”  Peters  inquired.  “Did  you  hear 
someone  mention  plans  for  the  weekend?” 


* * 


A Postscript 

Two  souls  met  in  hell. 

Paused,  nodded,  and 
Continued  doing  their 
Penance. 

So  far  from  coolness, 

So  close  to  the  eternal  hearth: 

Perpetual  suffering. 

Undying  flames, 

Intense  pain — 

All  present. 

The  destiny  which  cannot  be 
Averted  roared  on  more  fiercely. 

Still,  the  two  souls  met,  paused, 

And  nodded. 

Susan  M.  Cronin 
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Burn-Out 

Hey,  little  girl,  yeah,  you  with  the  frown— 
Is  your  boyfriend  gone,  life  getting  you 
down? 

We  know  some  cures;  if  you  just  ask  around 
We’ll  show  you  the  hottest  places  in  town. 

Jump  in  the  car  while  we’re  getting  in  gear. 

If  you  ever  need  it,  we  got  the  cheer. 
Ain’t  never  a worry,  no  need  to  fear 
’Cause  life  can  be  great  with  butts,  bones  and 
a beer. 

So  hey  little  girl,  whaddaya  say? 

Let’s  go  catcha  party  and  park  on  the  way — 
We’ll  have  a good  time,  you  wanna?  Okay! 
Let’s  split  to  the  packy  and  this  time  you  pay. 

Yeah,  life  is  a breeze;  let’s  spark  up  this  bone 
’Cause  we  need  a lift  before  we  get  home. 
Ain’t  got  no  problems  so  long  as  we’re  stoned. 
But  we  are  scared  shit  to  live  life  alone 

Well  goodbye  little  girl — we  gave  you  a taste 
Of  life  with  the  bone  and  life  with  the  case. 
We  hope  that  you  learned  from  this  visit  in 
haste 

That  livin’  this  way  is  a helluva  waste. 

Beth  Nicholson 


* 


Caught  in  the  Middle 

Caught  in  the  middle 
Of  a game  of  tug-of-war- 
The  worst  position  of  all. 

There  can  be  no  winner, 

No  loser,  no  anything 
For  someone  caught  in 
The  middle: 

Rope  burns  both  ways. 

Susan  Michelle  Cronin 


The  Daily  Seasons 

My  love  blossomed  in  the  morning,  like 
spring  on  frozen  land 

And  washed  away  the  snowfall,  and 
warmed  the  lips  and  hand 

My  heart  so  thawed  and  so  rejoiced  with  the 
flowers  and  the  sun 

I felt  my  life,  like  springtime,  with  the 
morning  had  begun 

But  my  love  grew  ever  stronger,  like  the 
beating  rays  of  light 

The  sun  brought  pleasant  warmth  before, 
but  summer  burned  too  bright 

Fevered  passion  struck  my  soul  and  pain 
came  all  too  soon 

Confusion  mixed  with  brassy  light  whence 
came  afternoon. 

Then  the  autumn  came  with  evening,  and 
quiet  rustled  in 

Amid  the  falling  leaves  we  walked,  silent, 
hand  in  hand 

The  leaves  whispered  while  the  shades  of 
evening  softly  closed 

And  hid  the  peaceful  countenance  and 
happy  hearts  of  those 

Now  winter,  cozy  winter,  ends  the  troubled 
day 

And  as  we  sit,  close  together,  our  thoughts 
we  do  not  say 

For  each  in  own  mind  wonder  what  fate  will 
bring  us  when 

Morning  shows  its  shiny  head  and  springtime 
comes  again. 

Beth  Nicholson 

* 

Carousel 

Going  up  and  going  down. 

Never  their  feet  do  touch  the  ground. 

With  heads  held  high  and  manes  askew. 

They  make  their  circuit  round  and  round. 

One  small  dreamer  on  their  backs, 

They  wend  their  way  around  the  track. 

Therese  Alduino 
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Thoughts  Inspired  by  a 
Visit  to  the  Library 

Books. 

I want  to  read  books 
When  I see  the  musty,  dusty,  volumes  of 
yellowing  thoughts  on 
yellowing  pages, 

reclining  majestically  on  the  uppermost 
shelves, 

stinking  of  Latin  quotations  and 
anatomatical  drawings, 
never  to  be  read  but  by  wisdom-seeking 
students 

with  horn-rimmed  glasses 

and  stubby  pencils  behind  their  ears. 

Books  again. 

I want  to  write  books 
When  I see  the  Classics 
proud  of  their  exalted  position  on 
conspicuous  red  shelving  paper, 
proud  of  their  capitalised  epithets, 
proud  of  the  writers  whose  names  they  made 
famous, 

long  dead  in  their  graves. 


Darkest  of  Mysteries 

Darkest  of  mysteries. 

Innermost  soul. 

Fathom  your  depths 
Like  the  murky  ripples 
Of  a lost  shelter  of 
Atlantis. 

Broken  bottles. 

Broken  dreams. 

Fly  high  in  your  sky, 

Be  unfettered  by  the 
Land. 

Your  destiny  lies 
Elsewhere,  not  with 
Her  hand. 

Susan  Michelle  Cronin 


Books  all  over. 

I want  to  touch  books 
when  I see  the  paper-back  novels  with  their 
catchy,  trashy  titles, 

dog-eared  by  housewives  seeking  romance 
after  the  children  are  asleep, 
scored  by  clerks  striving  for  high  adventure 
on  their  ten  minute  coffee  breaks. 

Books,  high  and  low. 

I want  to  read  and  touch  and  smell  and  listen 
to 

the  thoughts  of  all  the  authors 
of  every  book  ever  written 
in  every  language  ever  conceived. 

Then  I want  to  settle  back  and  savor  my 
knowledge 

before  I take  up  my  own  pen  and 
add  my  own  ideas  and  ideals,  images  and 
opinions  to  theirs, 
to  be  read  and  remembered 
or  lost  and  forgotten 
when  I,  too, 
like  them, 
have  passed  on. 

Passed 

On. 

J.  C.  Cornell 


* * * 


Help,  Mommy 

I am  afraid  . . . 

But  what  is  it  that  I fear? 

Do  I fear  speaking, 

Or  is  it  silence  that  I dread? 

Am  I terrified  of  doing, 

Or  is  inaction  the  more  deadly  sin? 

Why  must  1 be  the  one  to  choose? 

Isn’t  death  better  than  this  unending  fear? 
Help,  mommy. 

Help  me. 

Please. 

Stuart  A.  Kirsch 
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REGRESSION 

by  William  Ouellette 

Dramatis  Personae 

Jacques  1 Jane  Fonda 

Jacques  2 The  Maddened  Crowd 

Ken  Eddy 


Scene  1 (A  graveyard) 

The  moon  is  rising.  Our  two  patriots, 
Jacques  1 and  Jacques  2,  enter  furtively. 
They  are  being  inundated  by  the  countless 
showers  from  the  squirtguns  of  the  Mad- 
dened Crowd. 


Jacques  1:  Oh  look,  it’s  dawn! 

Jacques  2:  Ssh,  do  you  want  the  Maddened 
Crowd  to  hear  us? 

Jacques  1:  They  know  that  we’re  here;  can’t 
you  see  that  they’re  inundating  us  with  the 
countless  showers  of  their  squirtguns? 
Jacques  2:  Never  mind. 

Jacques  1:  Here  it  is. 

Jacques  2:  (reading)  “Here  lies  President 
Ken  Eddy,  a great  man  in  all  respects.” 
Jacques  1:  (nodding  his  approval)  A great 
man. 

Jacques  2:  It’s  rough  being  the  last  two 
patriots  in  this  entire  country,  (pointing  to 
the  Maddened  Crowd).  They’re  so  hostile. 
Jacques  1:  I agree;  even  my  faithful  St.  Ber- 
nard bit  me  this  morning. 

Jacques  2:  I hope  this  scheme  works. 
Jacques  1 & 2:  Let’s  dig. 

They  both  drop  down  on  their  hands  and 
knees  and  proceed  to  dig  as  two  dogs  digging 
for  bones. 


Scene  2 (The  Oval  Office) 

In  the  center  of  the  room  stands  an  ex- 
tremely large  throne.  In  the  throne  sits  the 
naked  skeleton  of  Ken  Eddy,  the  once  great 
president.  Outside  can  be  heard  the  general 
pandemonium  of  the  falling  city  caused  by 
the  Maddened  Crowd. 

Enter:  Jacques  1 & 2 

Jacques  1:  My  it’s  peaceful  now  that  the 
president  is  back  in  office  (a  piercing  scream 
is  heard  backstage). 

Jacques  2:  Doesn’t  he  look  so  dignified  sit- 
ting there?  He’s  a natural  leader. 

Jacques  1:  (nodding  his  approval)  A great 
man. 

Jacques  2:  What’s  that,  Mr.  President?  He 
says  that  he’s  cold. 

Jacques  1:  What  a shame 
(silence) 

Jacques  1:  Jacques  2,  do  you  think  it  will 
work? 

Jacques  2:  What? 

Jacques  1:  The  plan. 

(silence) 

Jacques  2:  This  plan  of  ours  has  got  to 
work,  my  friend.  It’s  the  last  remaining  hope 
for  our  dying  country.  Maybe  now  we  can 
restore  this  country  to  a state  of  “normalcy”. 
This  country  needs  something  which  only 
President  Ken  Eddy  can  offer.  He’s  the 
embodiment  of  all  our  hopes. 
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Jacques  1:  Mr.  President,  sir,  you  look 
simply  famished. 

Enter:  Jane  Fonda  crashing  through  the 
window,  squirtgun  in  hand. 

Jacques  2:  Oh,  a visitor!  Have  you  come  to 
be  restored? 

Jacques  1:  I’m  very  sorry  but  the  president 
can  not  see  anyone  now;  he’s  very  busy. 
Jane  Fonda:  Shut  up,  you.  (She  shoots 
Jacques  1 with  her  squirtgun) 

Jacques  1:  You  missed  me,  you  know. 
(Both  begin  in  the  manner  of  children) 

Jane  Fonda:  No  sir. 

Jacques  1:  Yes  sir. 

Jane  Fonda:  No  I didn’t.  It  was  a direct  hit. 
Jacques  1:  Did  not. 

Jane  Fonda:  Did  so. 

Jacques  1:  I’m  telling.  You’re  lying. 

Jane  Fonda:  Oh  yeh? 

Jacques  1:  Yeh! 

Jane  Fonda:  You  seem  to  have  wet  your 
pants. 

Jacques  1:  I didn’t  wet  my  pants;  that’s 
where  you  squirt  me  with  your  squirtgun. 
Jane  Fonda:  I thought  you  said  that  I 
missed  you. 

Jacques  1:  You  win.  (He  suddenly  dies). 
Jane  Fonda:  (pointing  first  to  Jacques  1 
and  then  to  Jacques  2)  You  two  are  bad. 
Your  plan  is  bad.  The  government  that  we 
had  was  bad;  they  were  a brood  of  liars  and 
cheats.  There  was  crime  in  the  street.  Con- 
gress was  assasinated.  Taxes  were  high.  Graft 
was  even  higher.  Your  own  revered  President 
went  so  far  as  to  cheat  on  his  mistress,  who 
just  happened  to  be  me.  I must  say  he  looks 
better  now.  (waving  to  the  president)  Hi,  how 
are  you?  The  end  justified  the  means.  Please 
just  leave  us  to  our  civil  strifes. 

Jacques  2:  (pointing  to  Jacques  1)  Why  did 
you  shoot  him? 

Jane  Fonda:  They  shoot  horses,  don’t  they? 
(Exits,  throwing  down  her  squirtgun,  from 
the  same  window  that  she  crashed  through). 
Jacques  2:  (contemplating  the  ever- 
increasing  cacophony  of  the  maddened  crowd 
and  turning  to  Ken  Eddy  and  Jacques  1)  Oh 
well,  if  you  can’t  beat  them  and  you  can’t  join 
them  then  join  some  other  group  and  hope 
for  the  best,  (throws  himself  upon  the  up- 
ward stream  of  water  from  the  squirtgun) 


Jacques  1 & 2 are  suddenly  transformed 
into  skeletons  at  the  feet  of  Ken  Eddy.  They 
seem  to  be  smiling. 


* * * 


Exit 

Is  there  a way  out? 

Is  there  a way 
to  leave  behind 
the  hurts  and  fears 
of  teen-age  life? 

Is  there  a way 

to  find  a door 

that  leads  to  a place 

where  depression  is  no  more? 

Is  there  a way  out? 

Is  there  a way 
to  find  another  way 
than  suicide 
or  mental  retreat? 

Is  there  a way 
to  survive 
the  ‘best  years’, 
and  still  smile? 

Is  there  a way  out? 

I wish  I knew. 

Lisa  E.  Jenkins 
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A Reunion 

by  Anthony  A.  Amara 


“Corrie,  the  boys  can  stay  for  only  two 
more  hours  if  they  want  to  catch  the  3:45  bus 
at  Hartford,”  said  Mrs.  Arnold. 

“O.K.  Ma,  thanks  a lot,”  said  Corrie  as  her 
mother  left  the  room. 

“Hey  Corrie,  your  mother’s  in  good  shape. 
All  she  has  to  do  is  dye  her  hair  a little  bit  and 
she’ll  give  you  stiff  competition.” 

“Ya  Corrie,  Tony’s  right.  Your  mother 
keeps  in  good  shape,”  said  Mike. 

“Hey  Mike,  your  ma’s  in  great  shape  too. 
She’s  in  better  shape  than  your  sister,”  Tony 
said. 

“Will  you  two  shut  up!  God!  Tony,  you 
come  all  the  way  from  Boston  and  you  start 
talking  about  mothers!  We  haven’t  been  to- 
gether since  July.  It’s  your  Christmas  vaca- 
tion and  you  start  incestuous  conversations! 
What’s  this  world  coming  to?”  By  now  she 
completely  mortified  the  poor  kid,  but  she 
had  loved  every  minute  of  watching  her  old 
college  friend’s  face  flush  a multitude  of 
colors. 

Well  actually  they  weren’t  college  buddies; 
as  a matter  of  fact  they  were  still  high  school 
seniors.  During  the  past  summer  they  partici- 
pated in  a program  sponsored  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rhode  Island.  So  even  though  none  of 
these  three  teenagers  were  ever  enrolled  in  a 
conventional  four  year  college,  in  a sense 
they  were  college  buddies  since  they  met  each 
other  while  living  and  studying  on  the  same 
college  campus. 

These  three  hadn’t  seen  each  other  together 
since  their  oceanography  program  termi- 
nated on  July  20th,  nearly  half  a year  ago. 
Tony  had  spent  a few  days  at  Mike’s  home  in 
Connecticut;  Mike  would  soon  be  spending  a 
few  days  at  Tony’s  house  in  Massachusetts, 
but  before  they  left  Connecticut  they  made 
arrangements  to  see  Corrie  at  her  home. 

So  now  Corrie,  Mike,  and  Tony  believe 
they  find  themselves  reminiscing  both  the 
good  and  the  bad  points  of  their  summer  at 


the  University  of  Rhode  Island.  But  in  reality 
most  of  their  conversation  consisted  of  criti- 
cizing either  certain  individuals  or  their  group 
as  a whole. 

“I  got  a letter  from  Gary  a few  weeks  ago,” 
said  Corrie. 

“Which  one?”  asked  Mike. 

“Suicide  or  grad  student?”  asked  Tony. 

“Oh  please,  not  the  grad  student!  It  was 
suicide.”  Corrie  laughed  and  asked  “Who 
made  up  the  name  suicide?” 

“Harry  did,”  Mike  and  Tony  answered 
simultaneously. 

“Suicide  . . . he’ll  write  to  any  girl  who  can 
wiggle  and  jiggle.”  Tony  apparently  had 
rather  skeptical  opinions  of  Gary. 

“Oh  come  on  Tony  . . 

“No,  Corrie.  Don’t  tell  me  anything  about 
that  kid.  Harry  named  him  right  — suicide. 
He  always  used  to  get  into  his  ‘I’M  SO 
UGLY  AND  NO  ONE  IN  THE  WORLD 
WOULD  EVER  LOVE  ME’  moods  more 
than  necessary.” 

Mike  followed  up  Tony’s  statement.  “He 
was  a jerk  all  right.  He  lost  a lot  of  friends 
when  he  used  to  bottle  himself  up  for  hours 
and  everyone  would  wonder  what  was  wrong 
with  him.”  Mike’s  description  was  accurate, 
but  nobody  could  definitely  explain  the  rea- 
son behind  Gary’s  occasionally  odd  behavior. 

“Dianne  told  me  how  she  had  given  up  on 
Gary.  She  couldn’t  get  a word  out  of  him.” 

“Yup,  Corrie,  I know,”  Tony  said  rather 
bored.  “She  told  me  how  many  times  she 
tried  to  snap  him  out  of  his  manic-depressive 
moods  there.  I told  her  how  many  times  I 
opened  up  to  him  to  try  to  make  him  mumble 
a few  syllables.” 

“And  he  just  stared  at  you  behind  his 
glasses,”  said  Mike.  “I  don’t  know  about  that 
kid.” 

“Neither  do  I!”  exploded  Tony.  “What  was 
he  trying  to  pull?  Everybody’s  middle  leg  or 
something?  1 couldn’t  understand  him.  Was 
he  like  trying  ...  to  evoke  pity  or  something? 
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Trying  to  make  the  girls  feel  sorry  for  him?  I 
don’t  know  and  I don’t  like  it  one  bit.  I don’t 
care  how  many  problems  he  might  have  had, 
but  he  had  no  reason  to  make  us  all  worry 
about  him,  whether  he  wanted  us  to  or  not.  If 
he  liked  hiding  within  himself,  he  might  as 
well  have  locked  himself  up  in  a closet.  He 
could  spare  us  the  sight  of  his  ‘I’M  SO  UGLY 
AND  NOBODY  LOVES  ME’  moods!” 

“Suicide  is  too  depressing  a topic,”  said 
Corrie.  “Change  the  subject  before  I slit  my 
wrists.” 

“Good  idea.  Let’s  talk  about  something 
else,”  said  Mike.  “What  did  you  think  about 
the  counselors?” 

“Suki  was  all  right,”  started  Corrie.  “But 
sometimes  I get  the  feeling  that  whenever  she 
might  visit  me  in  the  future,  it  would  be  for 
some  mercenary  reason.” 

“You  two  got  along  well.” 

“Ya  Mike,  but  I don’t  know  whether  she 
helped  me  as  a friend  or  if  she  was  just  doing 
her  job  as  a counselor.” 

Now  it  was  Tony’s  turn  to  contribute  to  the 
“analysis”  of  the  counselors  at  the  University 
of  Rhode  Island.  “Suki  was  all  right,”  he 
began,  “and  Ed  Hill  was  a nice  guy  . . . but  I 
just  couldn’t  stand  that  Barbara.” 

“Oh,  I knew  what  kind  of  a person  she  was 
as  soon  as  I saw  her,”  claimed  Mike.  “I 
walked  into  the  dorm  and  1 heard  her  scream- 
ing ‘over  here  please,  the  N.S.F.  program  is 
over  here.’  I looked  to  where  that  artificial 
voice  was  coming  from  and  saw  her  smiling 
and  blinking  away  with  her  imitation  eye- 
brows.” 

Corrie  added  her  view  too.  “That  Barbara  . 

. . oh  what  a bitch!  Who  named  her  Barbara- 
bitchsky?” 

“I  did,”  said  Tony.  “I  also  added  the  ‘ball- 
busting’  to  that  eipithet  we  made  up  for  her.” 

“Beautifully  blinking  bouncing  ball-bust- 
ing Barbarabitchsky!  The  seven  B’s!”  laughed 
Mike. 

“B  to  the  seventh  power  . . .”  said  Tony. 

“Who  thought  up  the  beautifully  blinking 
bouncing  part?”  asked  Corrie. 

“I  think  either  Carla,  or  Ellen,  or  both,  but 
I’m  not  too  sure  though,”  Tony  said. 

“My  father  couldn’t  stand  her,”  Corrie 
said. 


“Even  the  other  counselors  hated  her!” 
Tony  shouted.  “Once  Mary  Jane  said  some- 
thing about  the  curvature  of  her  spine.” 

“Mary  Jane  was  only  four-feet-eleven 
inches  tall,”  said  Mike. 

“Ya,  I know,  but  that’s  beside  the  point,” 
said  Tony.  “Even  Ed  Hill  couldn’t  stand  Bar- 
bara. One  day  he  was  giving  me  a ride  from 
the  bay  campus  and  for  some  strange  reason 
he  just  started  insulting  her.  He  claimed  she 
had  more  problems  than  the  students.” 

“I  remember  how  a lot  of  the  guys  said 
how  pretty  she  was  . . . and  a whole  lot  of 
other  bullshit,”  said  Mike. 

“What  I remember  most  about  her,”  Tony 
began,  “was  what  she  said  one  night  in  the 
lobby.  The  program  was  into  its  third  week 
and  Randy  and  I were  talking  to  her.  I’ll 
never  forget  what  she  said.” 

“Go  on,”  said  Corrie. 

“The  three  of  us  were  trying  to  compare 
our  particular  group  in  Rhode  Island  to 
other  groups  we  were  in.  Randy  and  I agreed 
that  our  group  was  rather  bright  — everyone 
studied  and  so  forth  — but  unfortunately  we 
also  agreed  that  the  group  was  made  up  of 
individuals.  We  were  too  involved  with  our 
own  responsibilities  and  didn’t  open  up  to  the 
others  as  much  as  other  groups  did.  Randy 
and  I were  indirectly  telling  her  that  for  the 
most  part  we  were  conceited. 

“And  guess  what  she  had  to  say?”  asked 
Tony. 

“What?”  they  uttered. 

“She  said  there  were  fewer  romances  in  our 
group  than  in  all  the  others  she’s  encountered 
. . . she  said  it  as  if  she  were  disappointed.” 

Now  the  three  of  them  started  laughing. 
They  knew  there  were  enough  romances  in 
their  group,  but  they  couldn’t  help  laughing 
at  the  stupidity  they  just  heard.  Tony  admit- 
ted that  Barbara  knew  of  one  romance,  and 
that’s  all.  Not  only  did  she  have  some  type  of 
curvature  of  the  spine,  but  also  problems 
with  her  eyes  and  a lack  of  imagination. 

“Something  about  what  she  said  bugs  me 
though,”  continued  Tony.  “She’s  about 
twenty-years-old  and  trying  to  get  her  bache- 
lors in  counseling,  right?” 

“Sounds  right,”  said  Mike. 

“O.K.”  Tony  resumed.  “Were  we  some 
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kind  of  experiment  for  her?  She  said  she  only 
knew  of  one  romance,  which  to  her  was 
rather  unique.  Just  because  there  were  nine- 
teen girls  and  twenty-one  boys  in  the  pro- 
gram, she  probably  expected  at  least  nineteen 
romances,  maybe  even  twenty  by  the  way 
things  are  today.” 

Mike  and  Corrie  weren’t  laughing  too  hard 
at  the  moment.  They  were  giving  some 
thought  to  what  Tony  just  said.  They  both 
knew  Barbara  was  busy  with  her  thesis  and 
that  she  was  majoring  in  counseling  young 
adults.  Were  they  just  an  experiment  or  a 
topic  for  her  thesis?  Did  the  *N.S.F.  really 
want  teenagers  to  become  involved  with  their 
physical  world,  or  were  they  just  sponsoring 
one  massive  psychological  study  nation-wide. 
This  possibility  was  unrealistic,  but  Mike, 

The  First  Night 

by  Anthony 

His  journey  ended.  Tony  stood  alone  in  the 
dingy  little  room  which  would  be  his  home 
for  the  following  six  weeks.  Six  weeks!  This 
appeared  to  be  too  long  a period  of  time. 
Tony  realized  that  a substantial  part  of  his 
summer  was  gone. 

He  took  his  suitcase  and  threw  it  on  the 
bed. 

“Hi.”  Tony  turned  and  saw  this  tall  strong 
kid  at  the  door.  “My  name  is  Paul  Beau- 
champ. Is  206  your  room  too?” 

“Ya.  My  name  is  Tony.” 

“So  looks  like  me  and  you  gonna  be  in  this 
dump  for  a long  time.” 

“You  said  it.”  Tony  noticed  that  Paul’s 
suitcase  had  TRENTON  spelled  out  on  it  in 
large  print.  “You  from  New  Jersey?” 

“Ya.  Where  are  you  from?” 

“Boston.  Hey,  we’ll  set  up  this  room  later. 
Let’s  go  down  the  main  lobby  and  see  what 
this  program’s  about.” 

Both  youths  left  Room  206  as  they  had 
found  it  and  proceeded  to  their  destination. 
They  found  the  lobby  crowded.  Many  teen- 
agers brought  their  parents  along.  The  atmos- 
phere seemed  tense,  probably  because  the 
parents  sat  next  to  their  children. 


Corrie,  and  definitely  Tony  knew  that  at  least 
one  person  paid  by  the  N.S.F.  tried  to  take 
advantage  of  some  situation. 

Corrie  broke  the  momentary  silence,  “The 
first  day  of  the  program  they  should  have 
lined  up  all  the  girls  on  one  side  of  the  main 
lobby  and  all  the  boys  on  the  other  . . .” 

“And  then  they  should  have  started  pairing 
us  off  one  by  one  with  somebody  of  the 
opposite  sex  . . .”  said  Mike. 

And  Tony  added,  “And  they  should  have 
also  had  us  perform  testcrosses,  like  Gregor 
Mendel  did  with  his  various  pea  plants  . . .” 

“Corrie!”  shouted  Mrs.  Arnold  from 
another  section  of  the  house. 

“Yes,  Mom,”  she  answered. 

“Get  those  boys  down  here  if  they  want  to 
make  the  3:45  bus  for  Boston.” 

at  the  N.S.F. 

A.  Amara 

A tall  man  entered  the  lobby.  He  was  bald 
and  had  a mean  look  on  his  face.  Tony 
mumbled  something  to  Paul.  Both  boys  were 
leaning  against  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance 
of  the  lobby. 

“Do  you  really  think  he  looks  like  a Nean- 
derthal man?”  laughed  Paul. 

“Well  actually  a cross  between  Neander- 
thal and  Homo-erectus.” 

“Hello  everyone,”  said  the  tall  bald  man. 
“My  name  is  Dr.  William  Croasdale  and  I’m 
the  director  of  the  oceanography  program 
sponsored  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion here  at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island. 
As  you  know  the  program  will  run  from  June 
10  to  July  20.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
program  we  will  give  your  sons  and  daugh- 
ters a basic  course  in  oceanography.  Then 
during  the  last  three  weeks  each  student  will 
do  independent  research.” 

“Listen  to  that  guy  throw  the  bullshit  at  all 
these  people,”  said  Paul,  while  he  happened 
to  be  perusing  all  the  female  students  in 
attendance. 

“Hey  Paul,”  Tony  interrupted,  “listen  to 
Dr.  Bill.  You  got  six  weeks  to  stare  away  at 
whomever  you  wish.” 
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“Any  questions?  . . . I’ll  be  pleased  to 
answer  any  question  you  have  about  the  pro- 
gram,” continued  Dr.  Croasdale,  also  the 
Director  of  Admissions  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  Oceanography  at  Kingston,  Rhode 
Island. 

“Yes,  Doctor,”  spoke  out  one  of  the  more 
venturesome  parents.  “I  believe  that  most  of 
the  students  are  rather  green  when  it  comes 
to  oceanography  . . .” 

“Hey  Paul,”  said  Tony,  “listen  to  that  bull- 
shitter!’ ‘Green  to  oceanography’!  Does  he 
think  he’s  a comedian  or  something?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  laughed  Paul.  “Stop  com- 
plaining for  a second.  I know  this  place  is 
rather  raunchy,  but  we’ll  have  to  make  the 
best  of  it.” 

A strange-looking  student  raised  his  hand. 
“Dr.  Croasdale,  are  we  going  to  utilize  mass- 
spectrometers  or  electron  micrographs  while 
we’re  down  here?” 

“What’s  he  talking  about?”  asked  Paul. 
“Tony,  you’re  right.  This  place  is  worth  com- 
plaining about.” 

Dr.  Croasdale  now  had  the  final  word. 
“O.K.,  I hope  I answered  everyone’s  ques- 
tions. If  you’d  like  to  talk  to  me  in  the  future, 
you  can  contact  me  through  my  secretary.” 

The  parents  began  to  leave  the  room  when 
Dr.  Croasdale  requested  that  all  the  students 
stay  for  an  orientation  meeting.  An  obese, 
bearded  man  now  entered  the  lobby  as  Dr. 
Croasdale  was  leaving. 

“Hi  people,”  said  the  fat  man.  “My  name’s 
Ed  Hill  and  I’ll  be  doing  most  of  the  adminis- 
trative work  during  the  following  six  weeks, 
so  listen  up  . . .” 

Midnight  finally  came.  Both  Paul  and 
Tony  were  in  their  beds  in  their  room,  206,  at 
Browning  Hall,  probably  the  worst  dormi- 
tory on  the  University  of  Rhode  Island 
campus. 

Neither  slept.  Silence  prevailed  until  Paul 
broke  the  ice.  “Tony.  Why  did  you  come  to 
this  program?” 

“Oh,  to  study  oceanography,”  he  replied. 

“Ya,  right!  Seriously,  why  did  you  come?” 
persisted  Paul. 

“O.K.  Paul,  you  won’t  believe  me,”  claimed 
Tony.  “I  want  to  go  to  a good  college  some- 
day. And  I’m  here  because  I want  this  pro- 


gram to  go  down  on  my  school  record.  That’s 
the  only  reason  why  I’m  here.  So,  Mr.  Beau- 
champ, what  brings  you  to  the  fair  city  of 
Kingston,  Rhode  Island?” 

“I  had  to  get  away,”  said  Paul. 

“Get  away?”  asked  Tony. 

“Things  were  getting  tough  back  home. 
My  mother  and  father  get  on  my  nerves,  but 
they’re  not  the  problem.  My  best  friend  liked 
my  girlfriend  a lot.  At  a party  last  week  she 
shunned  him.  I had  to  break  up  with  the 
bitch.  . . . 

“But  my  friend  has  a lot  of  problems  at  his 
house  too.  His  mother  wants  to  send  him  to  a 
shrink.  He  tried  to  commit  suicide.  I just  had 
to  get  away  . . .” 

“Sorry,”  said  Tony. 

“I’m  tired.  I’m  getting  some  shut-eye.” 
Paul  quickly  dozed  off.  Tony  lay  awake  in  his 
bed.  He  thought  that  his  six  weeks  in  Rhode 
Island  would  be  torture  for  him.  Yet  he  real- 
ized that  he  was  lucky.  He  had  no  problems 
with  his  family,  nor  his  friends.  All  his  prob- 
lems he  put  upon  himself. 

Tony  hardly  slept  at  all  that  first  night.  All 
he  did  was  think  how  much  of  a hell  this 
world  could  be. 


Quietly,  Quietly 

Quietly,  Quietly  in  creeps  the  moon. 
Quietly,  Quietly  the  light  fills  the  room. 
Quietly,  Quietly  as  it  speeds  down  through 
space, 

Quietly,  Quietly  it  rests  on  a face. 

Quietly,  Quietly  God  sends  down  his  love. 
Quietly,  Quietly  from  the  heavens  above. 

Therese  Alduino 
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Come  Spring 


The  Monarchs  Are  Dying 

She  brought  the  tiny  carcass 
to  the  old  man, 
eyes  closed  against  the  wind, 
sitting  in  the  arc  of  a doorway. 

Old  Dick  held  out  his  hand 
for  the  wreckage  of  a butterfly, 
gently  cradling  it  in 
one  cupped  palm, 
the  child  before  him, 
leaning  against  his  knee. 

“Oh,  do  let’s  have  a funeral!” — eagerly,  and 
she  saw  coffins,  and  black  lace,  and  rain,  and 
women  weeping. 

“Oh  Lord,  no,  child!” — horrified,  and 
he  saw  wheat  fields  and  dusty  dirt  roads 
with  gravel  steaming  in  the  sun  and 
shady  hidden  pools 
with  lillies  waving  in  the  wind. 

“No,  luv” — softly  now,  and 
the  old  man  lifted  high  his  hand 
so  that  the  sun  gleamed  through 
the  fading  brilliance  of  the  wings, 
and  the  gentle  breeze  stirred  the  stiffening 
legs. 

“He  was  free  in  life,  child; 
he’s  seen  storms  an’  rainbows  what  were 
sweeter  to  him 

because  he  was  born  of  ’em  and  for  ’em 
in  a way  that  you  an’  me  can’t  never 
understand. 

Let  him  go  back  to  the  earth  the  way  it  was 
meant  to  be.” 

Reverently,  as  if  in  offering.  Old  Dick,  the 
wandering  hobo, 

placed  what  was  once  alive  and  what  now 
was  not 

in  the  cool  shadow  of  the  building  and 
together 

the  old  man  and  the  tiny  child 
contemplated  Death, 
the  latter,  as  one  does  a destination 
far  off  and  alluringly  foreign, 
abounding  with  poisonous  black  Snakes  and 
fat  white  Doves, 

the  other,  as  one  does  the  end  of  a long  trek, 
knowing  that  a hot  meal  and  a tub  of  sudsy 
water  is  there  and  waiting. 


Come  spring, 
all  will  be  well — 
so  much  ended, 
so  much  begun. 


New  worlds 
to  conquer, 
new  paths 
to  tread, 

people  and  places 
and  friends 
begin  again. 


The  old  goes 

in  a closet, 

and  is  brought  out 

with  a tear 

for  those  who  gave 

happiness, 

joy  and — 


Come  spring, 
all  will  be  well — 
so  much  ended, 
so  much  begun. 


I’ll  love  you  all, 
and  miss  you, 
but  we  must  be 
on  our  way 
to  the  new  worlds, 
and  the  new  paths, 
and,  alone, 
begin  again. 


Dedicated  to  the  Class  of  1980 

Lisa  E.  Jenkins 


J.  C.  Cornell 
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Stranger  in  Town 

by  Mary  Beth  Frieburger 


Kelly  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  seat  and  pre- 
tended to  look  out  of  the  window.  Every  now 
and  then  she  glanced  at  Neil  out  of  the  corner 
of  her  eye  and  every  time  she  did,  he  was 
watching  her.  She  didn’t  know  how  he  could 
watch  her  and  drive  at  the  same  time,  but 
that’s  what  it  seemed  like  he  was  doing.  It 
was  strange,  but  it  seemed  as  though  he  had 
driven  over  this  road  so  many  times  that  he 
didn’t  need  to  watch  where  he  was  going.  She 
shivered  involuntarily;  then  she  sternly  told 
herself  that  she  was  being  silly.  All  right,  so 
Neil  was  acting  strangely;  so  what  did  that 
mean?  It  was  only  because  he  was  going  to 
leave  the  next  day  and  he  knew  he  wouldn’t 
see  her  again  for  a long  time.  That  must  be 
why  he  was  so  quiet. 

Kelly  relaxed  slightly  and  thought  again 
that  she  was  being  silly.  Neil  was  sensitive 
and  thoughtful  and  intelligent  and  he  loved 
her  so  much,  so  of  course  he  was  upset  about 
leaving  her.  She  turned  away  from  the  win- 
dow and  smiled  at  him.  He  smiled  back  at  her 
and  for  some  strange  reason,  his  smile  made 
her  start  shivering  again.  She  moved  farther 
away  from  him,  pressing  herself  against  the 
door  and  wishing  nervously  that  she  was 
home  again.  He  had  frightened  her  before, 
especially  when  he  brooded,  but  she  had 
always  thought  of  it  as  a thrilling  kind  of 
fright  which  came  from  the  fact  that  he  was 
so  mysterious. 

Confused  and  frightened,  she  stared  out 
the  window  again  and  for  the  first  time  she 
actually  noticed  where  they  were.  They  were 
driving  along  a dark,  deserted  dirt  road 
which  was  bordered  on  either  side  by  gnarled 
old  trees  and  small,  sickly-looking  shrubs.  As 
far  as  she  knew,  no  one  lived  for  miles 
around  and  aside  from  that,  he  was  supposed 
to  be  taking  her  home  and  he  was  going  in 
the  wrong  direction.  Still  staring  out  the  win- 
dow, she  said  in  a shaky  voice  “I  thought  you 
said  you  were  going  to  take  a shortcut.” 


There  was  no  answer  so,  in  a louder  and 
clearer  voice,  she  said  “This  is  nowhere  near 
my  house.”  There  was  still  no  answer  and, 
fighting  back  the  growing  feeling  of  panic, 
she  said  firmly  “Neil,  1 want  to  go  home  now. 
If  you  don’t  want  to  drive  me,  I’ll  walk.” 
Although  she  was  afraid  to  be  out  alone  this 
late  at  night,  at  this  moment  she  was  even 
more  afraid  to  be  in  the  car  with  him.  The  car 
came  to  an  abrupt  halt.  Without  looking  at 
Neil,  Kelly  opened  the  door  on  her  side  and 
got  out  of  Neil’s  car.  As  she  slammed  the 
door  shut,  she  caught  a glimpse  of  Neil,  star- 
ing straight  ahead  into  the  darkness.  She  hes- 
itated; then  she  turned  and  started  to  walk 
back  in  the  direction  they  had  come.  She  was 
just  thinking  with  a groan  that  her  house 
must  be  at  least  ten  miles  away  when  she 
heard  the  car  door  slam.  She  breathed  a sigh 
of  relief,  thinking  that  Neil  must  have 
snapped  out  of  his  mood  as  usual  and  was 
coming  after  her  to  apologize  and  bring  her 
home.  She  turned  around,  smiling,  but  she 
stopped  smiling  when  she  saw  his  face.  Giv- 
ing him  a look  which  she  hoped  was  one  of 
disdain  but  which  probably  came  out  as  a 
grimace,  she  started  to  walk  away,  calmly 
and  at  her  normal  pace.  When  she  heard  his 
heavy  footsteps  making  a crunching  sound 
on  the  dirt  road  as  he  followed  her,  she 
started  walking  faster,  and  when  she  heard 
his  footsteps  getting  faster  and  louder,  she 
started  to  run.  She  heard  herself  breathing 
hard  and  fast  and  with  great  difficulty,  she 
heard  the  blood  pounding  in  her  ears,  and, 
from  somewhere  far  away,  she  saw  her  gen- 
tle, loving  Neil  overtaking  her  and  pulling  her 
to  the  ground.  Feeling  as  though  she  was  a 
spectator  at  one  of  her  own  nightmares,  she 
watched  Neil  fumble  with  the  buttons  on  her 
blouse  and  then  impatiently  tearing  it  open, 
she  watched  herself  pounding  on  his  chest 
and  ripping  at  his  face  with  her  long  nails, 
and  she  watched  Neil  staring  at  her  with  eyes 
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that  were  no  longer  Neil’s  but  those  of  a total 
stranger.  At  last  she  felt  herself  being  dragged 
back  into  her  body  and  the  last  thing  she 
heard  as  the  stars  above  her  went  black  were 
her  screams  and  his  laughter. 

* 

Ever  since  two  small  boys  had  found  Kelly 
Martin’s  battered  unclothed  body  partially 
hidden  under  a pile  of  fallen  leaves,  the  police 
had  been  trying  to  discover  the  whereabouts 
of  her  boyfriend,  a guy  by  the  name  of  Neil 
Quinn.  Although  it  was  known  that  he’d  been 
with  Kelly  on  the  night  that  she’d  been  mur- 
dered, not  much  was  known  about  Quinn 
himself.  From  the  information  that  had  been 
gathered  together  so  far,  it  seemed  that  he 
was  a drifter  who  had  just  arrived  in  town  a 
few  weeks  ago  and  hadn’t  even  had  a job.  His 
landlady  informed  Lt.  Nichols,  who  was  the 
detective  in  charge  of  the  investigation,  that 
Quinn  had  left  his  apartment  about  a week 
ago — without  paying  his  rent,  too,  and  from 
now  on  she  was  going  to  demand  a deposit 
from  her  tenants.  Every  lead  they  followed 
led  to  a dead  end,  and  finally  even  Lt. 
Nichols  had  to  admit  that  their  suspect  could 
be  anywhere  now. 

* 

Sandra  Devon,  with  her  books  bouncing  in 
her  arms  and  her  long  hair  flying,  ran  down 
the  corridor  after  her  friend  Carol.  “Carol, 
wait  up!  I’ve  got  something  important  to  tell 
you!  I . . .”  The  bell  signalling  for  the  next 
classes  to  begin  rang,  and  scowling  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  sound,  she  shrugged 
helplessly  at  Carol  and  started  to  run  back 
down  the  corridor  toward  her  class,  calling 
over  her  shoulder  as  she  ran  “I’ll  call  you 
tonight.” 

“Wait  a minute!”  Carol  called  after  her. 
“Don’t  just  take  off  like  that.  At  least  tell  me 
what’s  going!” 

“I  met  this  fantastic  guy!  He’s  new  in  town, 
his  name  is  Neil  Quinlan  and  he  . . .”  Before 
she  could  finish  the  sentence,  she  disappeared 
through  a door  and  was  gone. 


21st  Century  Creature 


He  got  all  the  votes  as  our  superior  slave 
But  all  he  is  to  me  is  a mechanical  knave 
Always  data-dreaming  his  life  away. 
Where’s  a sunny  day  in  his  taped-up  mind? 


He’s  a 21st  Century  Creature 
And  if  you’d  like  to  survive 
You’ll  learn  how  to  push  all  his  buttons, 
’Cause  there’s  really  no  place  you  can  hide. 


He’s  got  no  eyes,  only  visual  screens. 

A split  second  reveals  what  you  desire  to 
know. 

You  told  him  all  the  secrets  that  you  learned 
in  school 

But  he’s  hungry  for  more;  now  who  looks  like 
the  fool? 


You  thought  in  the  long  run,  you’d  be  saving 
your  time  and  energy. 

Now  the  future’s  here  and  he’s  got  your  job. 
Take  a good  look  honey,  tell  me  what  you 
see. 


Now  he’s  the  savior  of  our  space-aged  world, 
And  if  you’re  not  one  of  his  disciples 
You’d  better  pack  your  bags,  try  to  escape  his 
grasp 

’Cause  he’s  got  your  number,  and  you  don’t 
have  long  . . . 


Daniel  McGrath 
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Spring  Thoughts 

by  Hung  Moy 


Ah,  I remember  it  well.  It  was  a clear, 
cloudless  spring  day  in  the  month  of  May. 
The  golden  sun  shone  brilliantly  that  morn- 
ing. The  flowers,  which  were  fully  blossomed, 
sweetened  the  air  with  their  scent.  The  birds 
were  chirping  away  in  the  trees,  and  the  bees 
were  buzzing  to  and  fro. 

I was  standing  in  the  school  yard  with  fel- 
low Marauders,  who  were  planning  the  activ- 
ities for  the  day.  The  Marauders  was  a very 
exclusive  club  in  which  I was  very  fortunate 
to  be  a member.  It  took  a lot  of  doing  to  get 
into  the  club — swallowing  ten  live  goldfish, 
putting  gum  in  my  hair,  wearing  a dress  for 
one  day,  painting  Mrs.  Harper’s  dog,  and 
other  pranks.  But  it  all  seemed  worth  while 
when  they  told  me  that  I was  an  official 
Marauder. 

Obligations  and  duties  came  with  the  title. 

I was  to  make  sure  there  was  always  a tack  in 
the  teacher’s  chair  and  fresh  gum  on  the 
floor.  I was  also  never,  ever,  to  associate  with 
the  enemy,  the  girls! 

As  we  were  discussing  our  plan  to  put 
worms  in  Simon  Hawkin’s  lunch,  I found 
myself  staring  at  Mary  Ann  Farnsworth 
across  the  yard.  She  was  the  prettiest  girl  in 
the  school.  It  wasn’t  that  she  was  the  winner 
of  the  Spelling  Bee  contest,  or  the  fact  that 
she  had  a different  ribbon  for  her  hair  along 
with  matching  stockings  for  each  day  of  the 
week,  or  the  fact  that  she  was  the  only  stu- 
dent who  had  her  own  box  of  crayons  which 
appealed  to  me.  It  was  the  manner  in  which 
she  smiled.  It  was  the  two  dimples  that 
formed  on  her  cheeks.  It  was  the  way  her  hair 
gleamed  and  glistened  under  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  It  was  her  eyes  which  were  as  blue  as  the 
sky  and  as  wide  as  the  sea.  Mary  Ann  was  a 
Goddess! 

My  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  even  as  she  was 
walking  away.  That  was  when  I noticed  that 
she  had  dropped  her  little  purse.  Thereupon  a 
strange  impulse  I could  not  explain  arose 


within  me.  Suddenly  I started  running  across 
the  yard.  I felt  the  Marauders’  stare  burning 
deep  into  my  back,  but  an  inexplicable  force 
urged  me  on.  I quickly  picked  up  the  purse 
and  brought  it  to  Mary  Ann.  She  said 
nothing  when  I gave  it  to  her,  but  instead 
gave  me  a kiss  on  the  cheek  and  walked 
away.  I just  stood  there  in  a daze.  My  heart 
was  pounding  ferociously,  and  my  head  was 
spinning  like  a whirlpool.  My  legs  were  wob- 
bling, and  my  arms  felt  like  lead. 

When  I recovered,  it  was  not  a surprise  to 
me  to  find  out  that  I was  no  longer  a 
Marauder,  for  I had  broken  their  first  rule  of 
conduct.  I felt  grief,  and  I knew  that  there 
would  be  many  more  sorrows  in  life,  but  I 
found  consolation  in  knowing  that  there 
would  also  be  many  more  Mary  Anns. 


An  Infant  God 

Some  people  take  money  as  their  god, 
Worshipping  the  Almighty  Dollar  above 
The  Almighty  God. 

Still  others  lust  for  power  and  will 
Stop  at  nothing  to  achieve  their  goal 
Of  absolute  control. 

But  you,  my  friend,  have  taken  yourself 
And  deified  yourself  to  the  level  of 
The  Supreme  Being: 

Your  self  is  your  god  and  no  other  but 
You  exists.  We  mere  mortals  bow 
At  your  exalted  feet  and  kiss  the  divine 
Robes  of  your  magnificent  garments. 

If  thou  dost  deign  to  show  us  thy 
Tender-loving  mercy  and  indulgence, 

We  shall  surely  be  blessed,  blessed, 

blessed. 

Susan  M.  Cronin 
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The  Dilemma 

by  Paul  Laurino 


Major  Lockard  glanced  down  at  his 
Timex.  By  the  light  of  the  Spanish  moon,  he 
could  see  it  was  three  hours  after  midnight. 
He  observed  the  sleeping  WWII  soldiers, 
who  lay  scattered  about  the  campsite.  As  he 
closed  his  eyes  he  heard  the  sound  of  army 
boots  approaching. 

“Major,  the  General  wants  you,”  a soldier 
said. 

General  Farmer  greeted  Lockard  as  he 
entered  his  tent. 

“Ah  Major  Lockard,  I just  got  a call  from 
headquarters.  From  what  they  told  me,  the 
Navy  had  some  supplies  sent  secretly  to  San 
Gomez.  This  ocean  side  town  is  on  the  out- 
skirts of  La  Caruna.  The  secret  supply  base 
there  has  no  defenses  so  it  could  be  easily 
destroyed  by  Germans.  The  reason  that  it 
isn’t  armed  is  so  it  will  not  attract  enemy 
attention.  You  know  that  we  are  in  need  of 
supplies,  which  is  why  I’m  sending  you  and 
six  privates  of  your  choice,  ahead  to  find  a 
safe  route  to  San  Gomez.  It’s  about  an  eleven 
hour  journey  there  and  back,  so  you  must 
leave  now.” 

Lockard  left  the  dim  tent  and  walked  over 
to  Chall. 

“Chall,  round  up  Privates  McNeil,  Levine, 
Singleton,  Geary  and  Dacey.  Then  all  six  of 
you  report  to  me  at  the  old  aspen  by  the  road. 
Make  sure  they  all  bring  their  rifles  and  tell 
Geary  and  McNeil  to  bring  a radio  and  first 
aid  kit.” 

I know  Chall  doesn’t  mind  partaking  in 
this  mission;  he  has  always  partaken  in  my 
missions,  thought  Lockard  leaning  on  the 
aspen.  Lockard  looked  up  to  see  Levine. 
McNeil,  a tall,  lanky  man  who  wore  horned 
rimmed  glasses,  was  the  next  to  arrive.  Sin- 
gleton followed  him.  Singleton  was  not  very 
bright.  Dacey  was  the  next  to  show  up.  Chall 
arrived  a few  seconds  later.  The  group  waited 
ten  minutes  for  Geary.  Singleton’s  remark 
broke  this  sullenness.  “Where  is  he?” 


“Here  I am.”  Geary  replied  in  a gruff  voice. 

Geary  was  known  for  being  grumpy  which 
is  how  he  got  his  nickname  ‘Hothead’.  He 
mumbled  something  under  his  breath  as  he 
stomped  wearily  to  face  Lockard. 

“How  come  I have  to  go?”  Geary  clam- 
mered  while  holding  the  portable  radio. 

“I’m  in  charge  so  keep  your  gripes  to 
yourself!” 

The  seven  officers  started  down  the  dusty 
narrow  road. 

“Say,  where  are  we  going  Major?”  Dacey 
asked. 

“We’re  going  to  find  a route  to  San  Gomez, 
because  all  the  general  knows  is  that  it’s 
southwest  of  our  campsite.” 

“I  still  don’t  know  why  I have  to  go,” 
Geary  stated. 

“Oh  shut  up  ‘Hothead’,”  Singleton  shout- 
ed. 

Before  anyone  could  react  Singleton  spun 
to  the  ground  from  a punch  by  Geary.  Levine 
restrained  Geary  while  McNeil  checked  Sin- 
gleton who  lay  on  the  road;  Lockard  stared 
at  the  scene. 

“This  is  monstrous.  What’s  wrong  with 
you  two?”  Geary  growled  and  shrugged  off 
Levine.  “Sorry  sir.” 

“Sorry.  Listen  Geary  ...  oh  forget  it. 
McNeil,  how’s  Singleton?” 

“I’m  fine,”  broke  in  Singleton  while  rising 
from  the  soil. 

After  two  hours  of  treading  a long  distance 
of  rough  terrain  the  exhausted  men  paused  to 
catch  their  breath. 

“Let’s  rest  a minute,”  said  Lockard. 

Suddenly  a bolt  of  lightning  crackled  and 
tore  through  the  coal  black  sky.  A gushing 
rain  followed. 

“Men,  head  for  the  church  in  the  deserted 
village  down  the  road,”  barked  Lockard  over 
the  thundering  rainfall. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  church  doors, 
Levine  and  McNeil  thrust  their  weight  on  the 
huge  mahogany  doors;  the  doors  let  go. 
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After  they  had  seated  themselves  on  the 
benches  Singleton  arose.  His  jaw  was  still  red 
from  the  punch  he’d  received  from  Geary.  He 
scanned  the  soldiers  bitterly  for  Geary.  He 
wasn’t  in  the  church.  Singleton  walked  over 
and  looked  out  of  the  window  to  see  if  he 
could  sight  Geary. Soon  two  dark  figures 
came  into  his  sight.  They  were  making  their 
way  towards  the  church;  they  were  German 
soldiers. 

“Everyone  hide,  quick”,  Singleton  cried. 

They  all  darted  to  the  rear  of  the  church. 
Just  as  Singleton  settled  beside  Chall  the 
Germans  entered  the  church. 

Unaware  of  the  Americans,  the  two  Ger- 
mans strutted  over  to  the  wall  behind  the  pul- 
pit. The  two  men  started  pushing  a part  of 
the  wall.  After  they  succeeded  in  pushing 
back  a portion  of  the  damp  stone  wall,  they 
entered  a narrow  hall  just  beyond  the  secret 
passage.  A few  seconds  later  the  movable  sec- 
tion was  pushed  back  in  place,  blocking  the 
entrance.  Lockard  motioned  the  men  to  fol- 
low him  to  the  front  wall.  Without  a sound, 
they  inspected  the  section  of  the  wall  behind 
the  pulpit. 

“Chall,  help  me  move  this,”  grunted  Lock- 
ard. 

After  Lockard  and  Chall  had  opened  the 
entrance,  Lockard  entered.  He  returned 
seconds  later  with  an  alarmed  face. 

“There’s  a whole  mess  of  Germans  down 
there,  generals,  sergeants,  soldiers,  every- 
thing. Hundreds  of ’em.  And  they  know  . . .” 
Lockard’s  fumbled  speech  was  interrupted  by 
Chall. 

“Hold  it,”  Chall  said,  “tell  us  slowly  what 
happened.” 

“I  was  walking  down  the  hallway  when  I 
saw  steps  leading  down.  I was  half  way  down 
when  I saw  them.  A basemend  full  of  Ger- 
man officers  with  maps  and  other  such  stuff 
all  over  the  place.  But  worse  of  all,  they  know 
about  our  supply  base  at  San  Gomez. 
Where’s  Geary  and  the  radio?” 

Before  Singleton  was  able  to  answer  the 
church  doors  swung  open  revealing  two 
armed  German  soldiers,  with  one  clutching 
the  doused  and  very  ill  Geary. 

“You’re  not  doing  anyzing,”  smirked  the 
tall  one. 


The  two  soldiers  aimed  their  guns  at  their 
rivals.  Lockard  and  his  companions  dropped 
their  guns  and  raised  their  hands,  while  both 
Germans  advanced,  the  short  one  tugging 
along  Geary,  the  tall  one  motioning  them 
toward  the  hallway. 

Arriving  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  the 
captives  beheld  a vast  room  full  of  German 
officers.  A short,  stout  man  came  forward 
and  confronted  the  black  haired  tall  soldier. 

Furheimer,  the  tall  soldier  who  had  cap- 
tured them,  informed  him  in  German  that  he 
and  his  associate  had  found  Geary  lying  in  a 
puddle  outside  and  the  others  at  the  passage- 
way. He  then  brought  the  prisoners  into  a 
small  room  and  threw  them  into  a cell, 
locked  the  cell  door  and  left  the  room. 

“McNeil,  how’s  Geary,”  asked  Lockard. 

“He  might  be  able  to  pull  through  but  I 
doubt  it.” 

“Lay  him  on  the  top  bunk  by  the  cell 
door,”  Lockard  commanded. 

After  Geary  was  laid  on  the  bunk  Lockard 
sat  down  in  a corner  of  the  chamber.  His 
thoughts  wandered  to  when  he  overheard  the 
German  officers  planning  the  bombing  of 
San  Gomez  tomorrow  at  dawn.  According  to 
his  watch  it  was  only  three  and  a half  hours 
away.  He  couldn’t  get  back  to  General 
Farmer  because  he  was  locked  in  the  cell.  He 
knew  soon  he  and  his  men  were  to  die. 

The  door  outside  the  cell  opened,  and  Fur- 
heimer and  Struhen  entered.  Furheimer 
closed  the  door. 

“It’s  time  for  you  to  die,”  Furheimer 
chuckled.  Geary  moaned,  sweat  beading  on 
his  forehead.  Furheimer  stepped  over  to  the 
cell  to  view  Geary.  Lockard  simultaneously 
walked  over  to  Geary’s  side. 

“Vat  is  wrong  with  him?”  Furheimer  asked 
Lockard. 

“He’s  very  ill;  he’ll  probably  die  soon.” 

Furheimer  believed  him  because  he  remem- 
bered finding  Geary  almost  drowned  in  a 
puddle.  “Zat’s  too  bad,”  Furheimer  chortled. 

Furheimer  pulled  out  a lugar  and  aimed  it 
at  the  prisoners.  Struhen  unlocked  the  cell 
and  entered  alongside  Furheimer  with  the 
half-  dead  Geary  on  a bunk  above  them.  Fur- 
heimer stepped  forward  and  stared  at  Single- 
ton. 
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“We’ll  kill  you  first,”  Furheimer  cackled. 

Suddenly  Geary  pushed  himself  off  his 
bunk  and  on  top  of  the  Germans.  Within 
seconds  the  two  Germans  were  overpowered 
by  the  rest  and  unconscious.  The  Americans 
walked  over  to  where  Geary  lay  with  his  eyes 
closed.  He  was  dead.  The  impact  of  his  fall 
had  killed  him. 

“He  saved  my  life,”  Singleton  said. 

“He  saved  all  of  our  lives,”  Dacey  added. 

“We  aren’t  safe  yet.  Remember  who’s  in 
the  next  room,”  Chall  spoke  up  with  a stern 
face. 

The  men  were  silent.  Each  mind  contem- 
plated their  predicament.  Lockard  could  hear 
German  voices  talking  about  the  bombing  of 
San  Gomez  with  pleasure.  Suddenly  an  idea 
came  to  him. 

‘Fellas,  listen.  Chall  is  about  the  same 
height,  and  has  the  same  features  as  Struhen. 
So  Chall  you  put  on  Struhen’s  uniform  over 
yours.  Dacey  .you’re  close  to  Furheimer’s 
height,  same  hair,  so  you  put  on  his  uniform.” 

Once  Dacey  and  Chall  finished  dressing, 
they  walked  into  the  big  room,  with  the  oth- 
ers in  front  of  them.  Little  attention  was  paid 
to  them  as  they  ascended  the  steps.  At  the  top 
Dacey  and  Chall  removed  their  German  out- 


fits, and  followed  the  others  out  of  the 
church.  Lockard  glanced  at  his  watch.  He 
had  two  hours  to  get  to  Farmer. 

The  storm  had  ceased  a short  time  ago, 
leaving  the  ground  damp  and  muddy.  They 
sped  down  the  road  with  no  interruption. 
Then  ran  a good  mile  and  then  stopped. 

“We’re  safe  now,  but  we  still  have  to  get 
back  to  camp  and  tell  the  general  about  the 
attack  at  San  Gomez,  so  he  can  get  defenses 
there,”  Lockard  puffed. 

After  an  hour  and  a half  they  reached  the 
aspen  tree.  Lockard  could  hear  men’s  voices 
from  about  fifty  yards  away. 

“The  troop,  hear  them?”  Lockard  asked 
excitedly. 

“The  camp  is  over  there.”  Levine  whooped. 

The  men  dashed  happily  and  blindly  into 
the  middle  of  the  campsite  from  out  of  the 
woods.  They  all  froze  in  their  tracks.  The 
dead  bodies  of  their  troopsmen  lay  about  the 
camp.  German  soldiers  stood  about  the  dem- 
olished campsite,  staring  incredulously  at  the 
six  men. 

A group  of  six  German  soldiers  aimed 
their  rifles  at  the  wide  eyed  group  of  Ameri- 
cans. There  was  not  a sound  to  be  heard. 
Even  the  birds  and  crickets  were  silent.  The 
Germans  grinned.  The  rifles  fired. 


Jesus  Oh  Most  High 

Jesus,  Oh  most  high, 

Send  me  some  kind  of  sign 
That  I may  know  without  a doubt, 

That  I was  lost  but  You  sought  me  out. 

Jesus,  Lord  of  all, 

Do  not  let  me  stumble  and  fall. 

Let  me  show  the  world  around 
All  the  joy  that  I have  found. 

Jesus,  King  of  kings. 

Teach  me  many  songs  to  sing 
That  will  honor  and  glorify  You, 

Which  is  what  I most  want  to  do. 


Jesus,  my  Friend, 

Promise  you’ll  be  with  me  till  the  end, 
That  You’ll  always  be  by  my  side, 

That  You’ll  not  let  me  drown  in  the  tide. 

Jesus,  my  Redeemer, 

Keep  me  safe  from  the  schemer, 

That  I may  not  go  astray, 

And  wind  up  going  the  wrong  way. 

Jesus,  my  Maker, 

Let  me  not  just  be  a taker. 

Let  me  send  to  You  my  love, 

As  You  send  it  from  above. 

Send  me,  too,  Your  Spirit  Dove 
That  I may  spread  Your  great  love. 

Laura  Jane  Bradeen 
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EVERYTHING 


There  is  a door  in  my  life: 

It’s  a white  door,  with  no  window,  no  handle, 
no  lock  no  hinge. 

One  day,  with  nothing  better  to  do, 

At  first  with  hesitance,  later  with  nagging 
curiosity, 

I decided  to  see  in  what  room  I might  end  up 
Or  if  I’d  be  closed  out  of  my  old  world. 
So  I ran  back  on  my  golden  rug 
And  then  rushed  at  the  door. 

There  was  a big  crash 
And  bright  lights. 

Everything  disappeared. 

I entered  infinity. 

It  was  white  all  around. 

It  had  nothing,  no  anything. 

All  my  everything  was  gone. 

On  the  table  in  some  strange  land 
There  is  a candle  that  has  no  wax. 

It  burns  in  glassy  blue  water. 

Casting  a blue  shadow  on  my  everything 
And  on  all  that  strange  land. 

This  underwater  candle  burned  all  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow. 

And  more. 

Lying  in  someone  else’s  bed,  I saw  it. 

It  drew  me  to  it. 

It  drew  me  close. 

I got  out  of  bed. 

I approached. 

The  flames  grew  redder  at  each  step  I took. 
I reached  the  candle. 

There  was  a flash  of  lightning  in  this  strange 
world. 

I couldn’t  see  my  candle  any  more. 

I was  in  it. 

I was  it. 

The  conflagration  raged  all  around  me, 
And  on  me. 

And  in  me. 

I got  burned. 

I was  charred. 

I was  no  more. 


There  is  a marble  lying  under  my  bed  at 
home. 

A certain  day,  when  the  house  rocked  back 
and  forth. 

It  rolled  out  into  the  center  of  the  floor, 
The  exact  center  of  my  square  room, 

The  exact  center  of  my  everything. 

I stared  at  it. 

It  was  green, 

Not  a dark  green,  but  a very  pale  green, 
An  enticing  green. 

It  was  perfectly  spherical. 

Its  volume  was  four  X one  third  X pi  X the 
radius  X the  radius  X the  radius. 

In  the  middle  were  waves  and  ripples. 

As  it  rolled  round,  the  waves  urged  me  on 
And  shooed  me  away. 

The  house  tipped  over. 

While  it  was  rolling  on  the  ceiling,  which  was 
now  the  floor. 

Like  a half-crazed  cat,  I pounced  on  it. 

It  was  gone. 

All  of  a sudden,  I started  rolling  on  the 
ceiling. 

I was  round. 

I was  green. 

I was  disgusting. 

I waved  goodbye  to  my  everything. 

I got  dizzy  and  fainted. 

Yesterday  the  Earth  crumbled  into  a million 
tiny  pieces. 

I, 

With  nowhere  else  to  go, 

Walked  to  my  lonely  corner  of  the  Universe, 
Using  the  stars  for  steps. 

Each  step-star  disappeared  when  my  foot  left 
it. 

I was  sad  in  my  little  corner  of  the  Universe. 
It  was  all  I had. 

It  was  my  everything. 

And  then, 

Then,  there  was  something. 

It  was  you. 

I saw  you  walking  towards  me, 
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Walking  through  the  greenest  pastures; 
Picking  red  and  orange  and  yellow  leaves 
from  the  autumn  trees. 

The  sun  worshipped  your  hair 
And  was  outshone. 

You  smiled  at  me. 

Your  ruby  lips  and  your  pearly  teeth 
Made  ice  crystals  of  the  diamonds. 

Your  name  was  every  name  that  ever  was. 
You  were  every  woman  that  ever  was,  that  is, 
that  ever  will  be. 

I smiled  back. 

I smiled  to  myself. 

I began  to  cry. 

I screamed  and  cried  and  carried  on  for  all 
eternity. 

Now  you  were  my  everything 
And  soon  you  would  be  gone — 

Like  my  door, 

My  candle, 

My  marble. 

You  came  near; 

With  soft,  sweet  words 
You  told  me  tenderly  that  everything  would 
be  all  right. 


I stood  up. 

You  put  your  arms  around  me. 

You  held  me  tight. 

I was  still  there. 

You  were  still  there. 

We  kissed. 

There  was  no  crash. 

No  bright  lights. 

No  anything. 

There  was  everything. 

I was  still  there. 

You  were  still  there. 

You  are  still  here, 

By  my  side. 

Forever. 

You  are  my  everything. 

But,  alas, 

Now  I have  no  more  everything. 

There  is  no  more  I. 

There  is  no  more  you. 

There  is  but  we, 

And  that  is  everything. 

Stuart  A.  Kirsch 


* 

The  Listener 

By  Karen  Wier 


Jeff,  wandering  through  the  forest,  listened 
to  the  music  of  nature.  The  wind  through  the 
pines,  the  scurrying  of  mice,  and  the  noises  of 
the  birds  sang  to  him.  Their  harmony  pos- 
sessed him.  He  no  longer  thought  about 
being  crippled.  His  crutch  made  a dull  sound 
as  he  tried  to  support  his  weight  upon  it.  Jeff 
heard  it,  but  disregarded  it.  From  all  sides,  he 
was  surrounded  by  different  beats.  The  forest 
had  its  own  unique  rhythm.  Glancing  at  the 
sky,  he  imagined  that  it  was  trying  to  tell  him 
something.  He  continued  his  walk. 

It  was  late  afternoon  when  he  decided  to 
rest.  The  wind  cried  out  as  if  in  pain.  Clouds 


rolled  and  clashed  together.  He  heard  them. 
Suddenly,  he  stood  up.  He  began  to  walk 
again,  but  tripped  over  a rock.  This  time  the 
clouds  grew  angry.  They  had  changed  color. 
He  heard  them  shouting  at  him.  They  were 
shrieking.  He  tried  to  get  up,  but  in  vain.  The 
wind  pinned  him  down.  It  laughed  at  his 
agony.  It  dared  him  to  stand.  He  heard  the 
clouds  descending.  With  each  step,  they  came 
closer.  The  animals  cried  out  and  sped  away. 
Then,  he  heard  the  lightning  strike  the  oak 
just  above  his  head.  It  ripped  it  apart.  Slowly, 
it  creaked.  It  fell.  Jeff  no  longer  listened. 
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Maria 

She  is  a celestial  princess,  full  of  sweetness 
and  innocence 

Like  the  immortal  rose  sprinkled  with  the 
morning  dew 

In  the  garden  of  paradise  where 
Romeo  and  Juliet  are  together  in  eternity, 
A princess  for  whom  beauty  is  truth,  truth 
beauty, 

Whose  kind  thoughts  soothe  the  hearts  of  all 
Lacking  in  hope  and  full  of  despair. 

The  fading  stars  at  the  breaking  dawn 
Glitter  in  their  last  moment  of  hope 
For  your  divine  eyes  to  search  the  heavens 
To  give  them  strength  and  reason 
To  fill  the  darkness  with  unchanging  beauty 
As  the  approaching  day  covers  their 
sparkling  lights 

With  a brilliant  blanket  of  blue. 

She  is  a silent  angel,  creator  of  pleasant 
dreams 

Like  the  tiny  nightingale  whose  endless  song 
Is  the  messenger  of  the  mild  and  warm 
spring, 

A joy  to  mankind  only  equaled  by  you, 
From  whom  truer  words  were  never  learned, 
“Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all.” 

Michael  James 


* 

Butterflies  flutter  through  sunny  green  fields. 
And  their  color  brightens  the  day. 

“They’re  so  unproductive!”  he  scornfully 
says, 

And  he  turns  away. 

* 


The  pure  white  snow  falls  to  the  earth; 
Like  a blanket  it  covers  the  ground. 
“Now  I’ll  have  to  shovel  the  walk,” 

He  says  with  a frown. 


From  the  soft  brown  earth  in  a secluded 
meadow, 

Where  only  the  sun’s  warm  rays  can  intrude, 

a slender  shoot  thrusts  itself  forward, 

growing  and  ever  seeking  the  sapphire  sky. 

He  glitters  in  the  sunlight,  unbreakable  yet 
tender, 

searching  for  that  something  he’ll  never  quite 
reach. 

And  with  all  his  senses  he  selects  from  the 
thousands 

an  orchid  which  he  deems  so  much  more 
perfect  than  the  rest. 

Whose  fragrance  is  much  sweeter  and  whose 
color  much  richer. 

So  stately  and  graceful  he  thought  it  a dream; 

And  he  longed  for  that  flower  with  the  love 
of  a child. 

But  whenever  he  tried  to  take  it  for  his  own, 
the  gentle  breeze  would  sway  him  further, 

destroying  forever  his  vision  of  love. 

Sometimes  he  can  see  her  when  he  closes  his 
eyes. 

When  he  thinks  of  the  angels,  the  moonlight 
and  the  stars 

and  he  wonders  if  she’s  happy. 

James  DiGironimo 

* 


A Practical  Man 

Twinkling  stars  glimmer  and  flash 
And  softly  light  up  the  skies. 

“But  what  do  they  do?”  he  asks  with 
contempt. 

And  he  closes  his  eyes. 

Two  lovers  walk  down  a quiet  street 
Smiling  and  holding  hands. 

“What  fools  they  are!”  he  smugly  says. 
He’s  a very  practical  man. 

Why  is  the  world  you  live  in  so  cold, 

And  why  don’t  you  ever  smile? 

Why  can’t  you  see  it’s  the  useless  things 
That  make  life  worthwhile? 

Mary  Beth  Frieburger 
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“Truth” 

Our  souls  have  met  and  experienced  each 
other’s  warmth  and  light. 

They  mingle  whenever  we’re  together, 

reaching  out  and  grasping  each  other’s 
truth. 

We  perceive  their  secret  bondage,  yet  no  one 
else  is  aware  of  this  insight. 

We  see  what  no  one  else  can  ever  see. 

We  feel  what  no  one  else  can  ever  feel. 

We  know  what  no  one  else  can  ever  know. 
We  are  what  no  one  else  can  ever  be. 

We  are  TRUTH. 

Truth  begins  with  souls  bound,  enveloped  in 
an  omnipresent  but  veiled  color,  seen  by 
only  two. 

Truth  begins  when  whispers  are  heard 
without  the  ear. 

Truth  begins  when  words  are  spoken  without 
the  tongue. 

Truth  begins  when  love  is  felt  without  the 
body. 

Truth  begins  when  souls  cling,  when  souls 
cry, 

When  souls  touch,  when  souls  smile. 

Truth  begins  with  us. 

James  Mulhern 

Nostalgia 

Many  years, 
happy  tears 

The  singing  and  the  songs, 

Childish  fears. 

It  now  appears, 

That  all  of  that  is  gone 

Sunny  days, 
ocean  sprays 

Evenings  with  our  friends. 

What  eyes  portray 
We  do  not  say; 

That  all  of  that  will  end 

Lonely  strains 
Icy  rains 

Tinkling  laughter  winds 
Around  the  brain 
But  all  in  vain 
For  all  is  left  behind 

Beth  Nicholson 


Bigshot 

So  now  you  think  you’re  a bigshot,  huh? 
Everyone’s  at  the  party, 

Talkin’,  dancin’,  makin  out, 

Each  in  his  own  little  clique. 

But  where  do  I belong,  such  a bigshot? 

Old  friends  are  too  busy  for  me. 

New  ones  don’t  know  me  yet. 

Where  the  hell  am  I supposed  to  go? 

I take  a walk  outside. 

I hear  the  party — 

The  music. 

The  noise. 

The  only  sound  near  me  is  the  crunching  of 
gravel  beneath  my  wretched  feet, 
Bigshot  feet. 

My  shadow  stretches  out  miles  before  me, 
But  I feel  smaller  than  the  pebbles  under  my 
feet. 

Tears  come  rolling  down  my  bigshot  cheeks. 
They  carry  away  the  litle  bit  of  humanity  I 
have  left. 

Now  I am  nothing. 

Nothing  at  all, 

Nothing  but  a bigshot. 

Stuart  A.  Kirsch 


The  Untitled 

I am  the  unnamed, 
the  unknown, 
not  here, 

even  when  I am  here. 

I am  everything  that  ever  was, 
or  ever  shall  be. 

I am  everything  that  never  was, 
nor  ever  will  be. 

I am  the  strength 
you  feel  from  within. 

I am  the  power 
which  moves  the  world. 

I am  the  tempest, 
and  the  calm. 

I am  the  child, 
and  the  aged  man. 

I am  Nemesis. 

I am  God.  Lisa  E.  Jenkins 
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Yesterday 

The  branches  seemed  taller  yesterday 
My  room  and  home  more  refuge. 

Oh  no,  that  wasn’t  a tear,  was  it? 

It  looks  like  a diamond. 

Diamonds  are  forever,  or  so  they  say. 

Is  your  tear  forever? 

I hurt  you.  I hurt  you  badly 

But  there  was  no  way  I could  not  have 
I love  you,  and  that’s  where  it  hurt. 

If  I hadn’t  loved — 

if  I hadn’t  loved 


O,  well,  yesterday  I was  a child. 

Everything  was  tall,  but  not  I. 

The  glass  case  which  enclosed  my  childhood 
Shattered  with  the  tear  I caused. 

I entered  the  tear-world. 

Just  you  and  me,  kid.  I am  responsible. 
The  Tear  world  for  me  is  grownup. 

I hurt  you. 

I hurt  you. 

Well,  anyway,  the  branches  weren’t  taller 
yesterday. 

But  then  I was  a child,  and  they  may  as 
well  have  been. 


Beth  Nicholson 


Your  number’s  up  baby. 

What  will  you  do? 

They  like  to  play  dolls 
With  people  like  you. 

A far  away  country,  so 
Bloody  and  wild; 

You  march  to  your  death, 

A well-behaved  child. 

A purpose,  a cause,  baby 
That  is  a lie. 

What’s  the  great  reason 
They  say  you  must  die? 

There’s  nothing  to  gain 
By  Uncle  Sam’s  sin. 

He  still  hasn’t  learned 
That  no  one  can  win. 

March  away  grown-up,  baby 
Fresh  out  of  school. 

Help  play  Uncle’s  game 
And  don’t  break  the  rule. 

Cathy  Jacobs 


When  she  was  young, 

She  was  haunted  by  memories 
Of  places  she  had  never  seen. 

And  of  people  she  had  never  known. 
Unfamiliar  faces  floated  by  her 
Each  holding  their  own  story  of 
Wars  that  never  should  have  been  fought. 
And  of  causes  that  never  should  have  been 
sought. 

It  was  all  a dream  — sad  and  bewildering. 
But 

When  she  was  older, 

She  was  haunted  by  memories 
Of  places  she  had  seen, 

And  of  people  she  had  known. 

Familiar  faces  floated  by  her 
Each  holding  their  own  story  of  a 
War  that  never  should  have  been  fought, 
And  of  a cause  that  never  should  have  been 
sought. 

It  was  all  a dream — a nightmare. 

Eva  Marie  Cabone 
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Cycle 

A tiny  seed, 
hiding  in  the  ground, 
waits  to  grow. 


Then — the  flower  sickens 
Its  end  has  come. 

It  fades, 

sinks  to  the  ground. 


Soon  comes  the  rain, 
ready  to  feed  it, 
bring  it  to  life. 

Then — the  sun! 

The  rays  stretch  forward, 
warming,  soothing, 
encouraging  the  seed. 


The  sun  calls  to  it, 
but  in  vain. 

The  flower  is  gone. 

The  sun  is  alone. 

But  a memory  remains, 
a memory  of  color, 
of  beauty,  and  of  love. 


It  begins  to  grow! 

At  first  slowly, 

hesitant  to  show  itself, 

then — with  strength 

and  courage — full  of  confidence. 


A memory, 
like  a light 

shining  in  the  darkness. 

And  then— 

A tiny  seed  . . . 


The  seed  grows  and  blooms, 
stretching  its  arms  up — 
up  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
The  seed  becomes  a flower. 
It  shines  with  the  sun. 


Lisa  E.  Jenkins 


Untitled 

—No  rhymes  for  you,  my  friends. 

We  don’t  need  them. 

We  know  each  other  too  well  for  verse. 
Our  thoughts  are  each  others. 

—Friends  is  a good  way  to  be. 

Its  great  to  have  someone  to  fill  empty 
spaces. 

To  laugh  and  cry  with  when  you  don’t 
want 

To  laugh  alone. 

- — To  cry  with  when  you  need  to  tell 
Someone  why  you’re  crying 
And  to  cry  with 
When  they  made  you  cry. 


— But  no  poems  for  you,  my  friends 
We  know  each  other  too  well 
So  many  say  the  same  things 
So  many  try  to  explain 

— I don’t  need  to  explain  or  try 
’Cause  we’re  friends  to  start  with. 

I could  write  words  forever 
They’d  never  say  exactly  what  we  are. 
but  we  know. 

Yeah  ...  I guess  we  know. 

Beth  Nicholson 


— To  be  with  when  you  need  them 
To  teach  you  what  you  didn’t  know  before 
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THE  ROSARY 

by  David  MacNeil 


How  distant  and  foreign  that  night  seems 
to  me  now!  I make  no  judgment  upon  my 
thoughts  or  actions  at  that  time;  indeed,  any 
judgment  would  lapse  into  thinly  veiled  ex- 
cuses for  my  own  baseness.  Yet  there  is 
within  me  that  intense  fervency  which,  al- 
though ignited  by  a stray  spark,  has  since 
burned  brighter  and  brighter,  and  I am  now 
compelled  to  commit  to  paper  those  few 
hours  long  ago  that  proved  so  pivotal  to  my 
life. 

The  rain  was  beating  down  hard  that  night. 
Feverishly  trying  to  gulp  down  enough  of  the 
cold  night  air,  my  horse  charged  through  the 
thick  layer  of  mud  that  covered  the  road. 
Between  looking  behind  me  for  my  pursuers 
and  watching  the  road  ahead,  I scanned  the 
surrounding  sky,  then  only  dimly  lit  by  a 
rain-streaked  moon.  Then,  as  I approached 
the  tall,  brooding  edge  of  the  forest,  my  eyes 
discerned  a shiny  gleam  from  high  in  the  air, 
just  a short  distance  down  the  road.  This 
golden  symbol,  perched  atop  the  time- 
honored  Abbey  of  Chertsey,  kept  its  nightly 
vigil  over  this  small  northwestern  corner  of 
Surrey.  All  passersby  who  requested  lodging 
from  the  good  monks  of  Chertsey  were 
always  warmly  received,  while  those  who 
were  fugitives  from  the  law  could  find  safe 
haven  in  which  to  rest.  I knew  that  the  Abbey 
was  considered  as  inviolable  as  the  King’s 
own  chamber;  I only  hoped  that  I could  slip 
through  the  gates  before  the  sheriff  overtook 
me. 

When  I reached  the  massive  stone  portal,  I 
immediately  leaped  down  from  my  mount 
and  pounded  on  the  heavy  doors.  “In  God’s 
name,  let  me  in!”  I cried.  “Please  have  mercy 
on  me,  good  brothers.”  Though  I continued 
my  frantic  pleading  for  many  minutes,  I 
received  no  answer.  Suddenly  growing  pan- 
icky, I weighed  the  possibility  of  remounting 
my  horse  and  continuing  my  flight.  But  as  I 
heard  the  bloodhounds  racing  toward  me 


and  the  sheriffs  horses  not  far  in  the  dis- 
tance, I decided  that  my  one  chance  to  escape 
was  to  enter  the  Abbey — and  quickly,  too, 
for  that  vicious  mixture  of  dogs,  horses,  and 
revenge-filled  madmen  was  about  to  pounce 
upon  me.  Over  and  over  I begged  for  assist- 
ance “in  God’s  name,”  not  out  of  pious  senti- 
ment, certainly — for  at  that  time  I had  not 
one  devout  bone  in  my  body — but  out  of  a 
desire  to  summon  the  monks  with  whatever 
words  might  bring  them  fastest. 

Finally,  when  I could  see  the  gleaming  eyes 
of  the  hounds  rapidly  coming  toward  me,  the 
huge  gate  groaned  open.  I hurriedly  led  in  my 
horse,  and  in  a moment  the  mighty  bronze 
doors  slammed  shut.  In  the  rain  I could  hear 
the  bark  of  the  hunting  dogs,  a second  ago  so 
fierce  and  terrifying,  now  reduced  to  harm- 
less yapping.  One  of  the  friars,  wearing  his 
simple  gown  and  hood  to  keep  off  the  rain, 
took  my  horse;  another  led  me  through  the 
soggy  yard  to  a towering  edifice  which  was 
called  the  “chapter  house.”  We  went  in. 

A sense  of  majesty  descended  upon  me  as  I 
entered  the  spacious  anteroom  of  this  build- 
ing. There  was  a row  of  pillars  lined  up 
directly  behind  the  door.  Each  of  the  pillars 
rose  about  twenty-five  full  feet  into  the  air 
and  supported  the  domed  roof  with  arches 
that  curved  over  and  upward  to  meet  at  a 
single  point  on  the  ceiling.  Even  the  very 
vaults  of  the  place,  I silently  exclaimed, 
seemed  to  fold  their  hands  in  prayer!  But  I 
caught  myself  in  the  midst  of  my  thought: 
such  ideas  are  for  simple-minded  souls,  ones 
who  spend  their  days  praying  to  an  unseen 
God  Who  never  even  acknowledges  their 
existence.  I was  here  to  escape  the  sheriff, 
and  not  to  muddle  my  mind  with  such  fanci- 
ful notions. 

I followed  the  monk  into  a private  chamber 
to  one  side  of  the  anteroom.  Without  speak- 
ing a word  he  motioned  me  to  have  a seat  on 
a bare  settle-bench  which  stood  against  the 
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wall,  and  then  he  left.  How  strange,  I mused, 
that  no  one  has  yet  questioned  me  about  my 
background,  or  why  I was  running  from  the 
law.  For  all  they  know,  1 could  be  a danger- 
ous murderer  who  made  an  attempt  upon  the 
life  of  some  magistrate,  and  could  just  as  eas- 
ily do  the  same  to  the  abbot  himself.  It  seems 
to  be  the  way  with  religious  men  to  be  long 
on  charity  and  short  on  common  sense. 

Outside,  in  the  antechamber,  footsteps 
were  approaching.  When  they  were  at  the 
threshold  I arose,  and  saw  an  old  man,  who 
appeared  to  be  well  into  his  eighties,  sur- 
rounded by  several  younger  brothers,  all  of 
whose  heads  were  bowed  in  silence.  The  old 
man  spoke  to  me  in  phrases  that  were  terse, 
yet  kind.  “I  am  Brother  Joseph,  Abbot  of 
Chertsey.  You,  friend,  are  welcome  to  remain 
here  as  long  as  you  wish.  You  need  have  no 
fear  of  the  sheriff  and  his  band,  for  they  have 
given  up  the  chase  and  returned  home.  Take 
off  your  wet  clothes  and  exchange  them  for  a 
fresh  robe.  Brother  Lawrence  will  show  you 
to  your  chamber.”  Without  waiting  for  a 
reply,  the  Abbot  turned  with  his  retinue  and 
left  the  room. 

Gladly  did  I peel  off  my  dripping  garments 
and  cover  myself  with  the  fresh  white  cassock 
and  the  flowing,  earth-colored  gown  they  had 
left  me.  As  I folded  my  clothes,  my  eye 
caught  sight  of  a single  stark  crucifix  hanging 
on  the  wall  above  me.  On  the  wooden  cross 
was  nailed  an  image  of  Christ,  Whose  head 
was  encircled  with  the  Crown  of  Thorns  and 
from  Whose  side  a stream  of  blood  flowed. 
What  is  it  about  these  people,  I wondered, 
that  compelled  them  to  accept  this  Man — 
this  one  Man,  and  no  other — as  God?  Even  if 
all  those  old  stories  were  true  about  His  being 
beaten  and  hung  on  a cross.  He  is  still  no 
better  than  some  of  those  fanatics  who  died 
following  Him.  After  all,  if  suffering  were  the 
only  prerequisite  for  deification,  we  would  all 
be  gods!  Let  this  snivelling  bunch  of  Chris- 
tian ignoramuses  keep  their  martyrs  and 
fallen  heroes,  I sneered.  I bow  to  the  only 
sacred  thing  in  the  universe — the  human 
mind.  It  alone  is  my  god,  and  nothing  more. 

I broke  off  my  chain  of  thought  and 
stepped  outside  the  chamber.  Brother  Law- 
rence took  my  wet  clothes  and  started  across 


the  long  anteroom.  At  the  end  opposite  my 
dressing  room  was  a passageway  that  led  to 
the  refectory,  where  the  friars  ate  their  meals, 
and  again  through  another  passageway  into 
the  cellars,  in  which  were  stored  the  food  and 
drink  of  the  community. 

At  last  we  came  to  a small  apartment  of 
two  floors,  located  in  a remote  part  of  the 
monastery  and  accoutred  with  comparatively 
luxurious  furnishings.  It  was  the  guest  house, 
which  had  obviously  been  readied  only  a 
short  time  before.  It  contained  an  ample 
brass  bed  that  was  covered  with  a feathery 
mattress,  and  fluffy  pillows  lay  at  its  head.  A 
warm  quilt  was  draped  over  the  sides.  Brother 
Lawrence,  dutiful  in  every  way,  lit  a candle 
and  placed  it  on  the  dresser.  With  that  same 
concise  speech  that  his  superior  had  used,  he 
informed  me  that  if  I wanted  him  for  any 
reason  during  the  night  I need  only  pull  the 
tassel  by  my  bed  and  he  would  come  imme- 
diately. He  then  bade  me  good-night,  and  left 
me  alone  in  my  chamber. 

I made  my  way  to  the  bed  and  sat  down  on 
it.  Well,  I thought,  my  luck  certainly  has 
changed.  When  this  night  started  I was  a 
criminal  fleeing  from  the  sheriff  and  his  mad 
pack  of  deputies,  but  now  I am  the  honored 
guest  of  these  ever-so-humble  monks,  pro- 
vided with  everything  I could  ask  for,  besides 
having  their  hospitality  for  as  long  as  I wish. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  my  circle  of  friends 
includes  some  who  have  had  occasion  to 
accept  the  gracious  hospitality  of  these  silly 
little  friars — poor  fellows,  cooped  up  in  this 
mausoleum  of  a place  for  their  entire  lives. 
Such  a terrible,  terrible  waste  for  some  nice, 
eligible  ladies  . . . With  such  grievous  reflec- 
tions tugging  at  my  heart,  I fell  off  into  a 
warm  and  tranquil  sleep. 

Sometime  later — I do  not  know  just  when 
— the  repeated  bang  of  a stick  or  some  sim- 
ilar object  awoke  me  from  my  slumber.  With- 
in a few  moments  the  echo  continued  down 
the  hallway  outside  and  disappeared.  What 
could  there  be,  I wondered,  to  break  the  strict 
silence  of  the  night  in  this  place?  For  some 
reason  the  noise  seemed  harsh,  and  out  of 
place  in  such  peaceful  surroundings.  Curious, 
I climbed  down  from  my  bed  and  cautiously 
pulled  open  the  sturdy  oak  door.  No  one  was 
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about.  Now  armed  with  a good  excuse  to 
explore  the  monastery,  I took  my  candle  and 
proceeded  down  the  short  corridor,  which 
extended  into  the  cloister  walk.  I heard  my 
unseen  guide  turn  a corner,  and  soon  I found 
myself  staring  at  an  oversized  door,  also  of 
oak,  leading  into  what  appeared  to  be  the 
most  important  structure  in  the  Abbey,  the 
church.  (I  took  it  for  the  church  immediately, 
for  there  was  a set  of  vividly  colored  stained 
glass  windows  directly  above  the  entrance.) 
Unsure  whether  to  follow  any  further,  I hesi- 
tated at  the  door.  Some  sudden  impulse 
spurred  me  on,  however,  and  I pushed  the 
huge  slab  of  wood  open. 

The  church  was  deserted,  except  for  the 
old  monk  and  myself.  Quickly  I snuffed  out 
my  candle,  lest  its  flickering  light  attract  the 
attention  of  the  friar.  As  1 looked  around,  1 
could  feel  a deep  chill  in  the  air,  for  to  protect 
the  other  buildings  the  Abbey  was  construct- 
ed with  the  church  facing  north,  whence 
blows  the  raw  north  wind.  The  interior  was 
bare,  and  there  were  no  benches  for  the  con- 
gregation, since  only  the  monks  attended  the 
services,  and  they  sat  in  the  choir.  Except  for 
a freshly  laundered  linen  cloth,  the  high  altar 
was  also  devoid  of  ornamentation;  two  tall 
candles,  however,  burned  brightly  on  either 
side  of  it.  To  the  left  of  the  altar,  and  back 
toward  the  wall,  there  was  a lone  statue  of  the 
Virgin,  apparently  made  of  wood.  Below  the 
altar,  on  the  steps,  the  old  man  stood,  as  if 
preparing  himself  for  some  great  task.  I, 
unnoticed,  positioned  myself  behind  a pillar 
and  crouched  down  low,  so  that  1 might 
silently  observe  this  aged  friar  at  his  business. 

Firmly  gripping  his  cane  (the  one  which 
had  made  the  rapping  noise  that  awakened 
me)  the  old  gentleman  attempted  to  lower 
himself  onto  his  knees.  For  a moment  there 
were  signs  of  a determined  struggle  on  his 
face,  as  if  it  pained  him  to  move  his  bones  to 
the  hard  floor.  At  length  his  knees  did  reach 
the  floor,  but  then,  having  waited  a second  or 
two  to  recover  his  strength,  he  laid  his  staff  to 
one  side,  apparently  trying  to  remain  kneel- 
ing without  any  support.  Immediately  he  fell 
forward,  and  lay  sprawled  out  before  the 
altar.  I was  about  to  reveal  myself  and  go  to 
help  him  when  he  dauntlessly  rose  up,  again 


on  his  knees,  and  tried  a second  time  to  hold 
himself  up,  again  with  the  same  result.  As  he 
arose  this  time,  I noticed  a look  of  sorrow 
sweep  over  his  face.  “O  Lord,  forgive  me  for 
not  having  the  strength  to  kneel  before  Your 
altar  without  my  stick.  I’m  sorry  . . .”  Tears 
began  to  roll  down  his  cheeks  in  glistening 
streams,  and  his  words  were  cut  short.  Silly 
old  fool,  I thought!  Why  cry  over  something 
like  that!  You  cannot  will  yourself  back  to 
good  health,  and  this  God  of  yours,  if  He  is 
as  understanding  as  they  say,  knows  it  even 
better  than  you  do. 

The  old  friar  held  his  pole  in  one  hand, 
while  he  dried  up  his  tears  with  the  other. 
Then  he  blessed  himself  “In  nomine  Patri,  et 
Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti.”  From  inside  a fold 
of  his  robe  he  pulled  a string  of  beads,  dark 
black,  with  a cross  of  silver  dangling  from  the 
end.  So,  the  old  man  is  going  to  say  a few 
prayers,  I thought.  What  a boring  night  this 
is  going  to  be. 

As  I contemplated  leaving  this  relic  of  a 
man,  he  began  to  pray.  My  memory  wan- 
dered back  to  those  early  years  of  my  life 
when  Mother  taught  us  three  boys  to  say  our 
prayers.  She  and  Father  had  saved  their 
money  and  were  able  to  get  each  of  us  our 
own  Rosary,  just  like  the  one  the  old  monk 
had.  Mother  explained  to  us  that  the  Rosary 
was  divided  into  three  different  parts,  each 
part  recounting  five  different  events  in  the 
lives  of  Jesus  and  Mary.  These  parts  were 
labeled  Joyful,  Sorrowful,  or  Glorious,  de- 
pending on  the  type  of  events  (called  “myster- 
ies”) they  described.  Beyond  the  scant  recol- 
lection, I remembered  very  little  about  the 
Rosary  and  thus  about  the  old  monk’s  pray- 
ers. For  some  reason  I did  not  leave,  did  not 
even  stand  up,  but  remained  as  motionless  as 
a cat. 

There  was  something  in  that  cenobitic 
voice  that  acted  like  a draught  of  warm 
brandy  on  a cold  winter’s  day.  The  Latin  he 
spoke  was  rhythmic  and  flowing,  in  marked 
contrast  to  his  own  lost  vigor.  The  whole 
church  seemed  to  pulsate  with  his  every 
word.  One  or  two  stray  words  caught  my  ear, 
and  sparked  images  in  my  head.  When  he 
mentioned  his  Lord’s  “Blessed  Nativity,”  I 
remembered  my  own  boyhood  and  the  sweet 
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times  we  had  shared  as  a family.  My  father,  a 
big  man,  toiled  in  the  fields  all  day  for  the 
money  that  kept  the  rest  of  us  alive.  How 
clearly  I could  see  all  of  us,  my  father, 
mother,  two  brothers,  and  myself,  huddled 
around  the  glowing  fire  on  winter  nights. 
Mother  sewing  some  of  our  clothes  and 
Father  carving  tiny  figures  out  of  loose  chips 
of  wood.  When  the  good  friar  mentioned 
“the  Visitation,”  I thought  about  the  trip  we 
made  every  Christmas  to  my  grandparents’ 
house  in  town,  to  enjoy  a sumptuous  dinner 
specially  prepared  for  us  by  my  grandmother. 

Another  thought  worked  its  way  into  my 
mind  then,  although  I fought  to  keep  it  out. 
The  nobility  that  the  friar’s  tone  conveyed, 
his  strength  of  character  and  his  pride  in 
being  a Christian,  conjured  up  a long- 
forgotten  passage  from  one  of  my  history 
manuals:  “There  is  an  element  in  the  great 
mystics,  the  saints,  the  prophets,  whose  influ- 
ence has  been  felt  for  centuries,  which  es- 
capes mere  intelligence.”  Rubbish,  I quickly 
said  to  myself.  To  find  anything  extraordi- 
nary in  a bunch  of  hermits  and  do-gooders 
was  beyond  my  comprehension.  Yet  some- 
thing stirred  deep  inside  me,  something  that 
had  sunk  to  the  depths  many  years  ago  and 
had  never  resurfaced.  1 was  not  sure  what  it 
was,  but  1 knew  it  was  there. 

My  reflections  were  disturbed  by  the 
silence  that  suddenly  filled  the  church.  Ap- 
parently the  pious  fellow  had  finished  his  first 
set  of  prayers  and  had  stopped  to  regain  his 
breath.  I hoped  that  he  would  end  his  exer- 
cises so  that  we  could  both  go  back  to  our 
rooms  and  sleep.  But  in  an  instant  my  hopes 
were  dashed,  for  his  resonant  voice  again 
picked  up  the  somber  strains  of  Latin  and 
echoed  them  off  the  walls.  Thus  began  the 
Sorrowful  Mysteries. 

As  I watched  the  old  man  recite  his  prayers 
this  time,  I noticed  a pained  look  slowly  steal 
across  his  face,  and  the  more  he  prayed  the 
more  agonized  his  appearance  became:  it  was 
as  if  someone  were  actually  taking  a whip  to 
his  back  and  beating  him  with  it  harder  and 
harder.  I wondered  how  some  people  could 
become  so  immersed  in  their  superstitious 
beliefs  that  they  actually  seemed  to  feel  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  someone  else,  especially 


if  that  Someone  had  lived  a thousand  years 
before.  Surely,  I asked  myself,  each  of  us  has 
enough  torments  in  this  life  without  agoniz- 
ing over  those  of  Another? 

A surge  of  sadness  mixed  with  shame 
rushed  over  me.  Where  had  my  life  gone?  At 
fourteen  I had  run  away  from  home,  filled 
with  wild  dreams  of  adventure.  From  birth  I 
had  lived  a boring,  toilsome  but  secure  life  in 
the  country;  but  my  youthful  fantasies  over- 
took me,  and  1 decided  to  set  out  on  my  own. 
Not  long  after  I reached  the  bustling  city  I fell 
in  with  a gang  of  rowdy  thugs,  who  gave  me 
my  first  tastes  of  what  the  stodgy  old  priests 
would  call  “the  Seven  Cardinal  Sins”:  I 
learned  how  to  gamble,  how  to  drink  liquor 
till  I was  more  drowned  than  drunk,  and — 
best  of  all,  I thought — how  to  enjoy  all  the 
delightful  pleasures  a woman  had  to  offer. 
Smacking  my  lips  as  if  I had  just  tasted  the 
most  savory  dish  of  roast  pork  or  skewered 
rabbit,  I remembered  those  golden  days  with 
relish.  Then  I noticed  her  statue  just  under 
the  window. 

She  looked  as  radiant  as  the  sun,  her  bright 
face  flashing  under  her  sky-blue  mantle.  In 
the  hands  of  some  master  carver,  a worthless 
bit  of  wood  had  been  transformed  into  a 
jewel  of  a statue:  tall,  graceful,  pure.  It  struck 
me  that  in  every  statue,  painting,  and  draw- 
ing of  the  Virgin  she  always  glows  with  a 
glorious  feminine  majesty  and  at  the  same 
time  radiates  a deep  motherly  love.  Not  that  I 
believed  any  of  the  pretty  little  stories  about 
the  Virgin  (or  the  Queen  of  the  Angels,  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  her;  they  have 
given  her  ever  so  many  different  titles,  you 
know);  no,  my  proud  disbelief  remained 
firmly  intact.  Even  so,  a slight  flush  did  cross 
my  face,  for  just  a second,  when  I recalled 
one  of  my  youthful  escapades.  One  does  not 
have  to  be  a Christian,  I mused,  to  be 
enchanted  by  that  most  pure  of  women  . . . 
does  one? 

There  was  another  pause  in  the  prayers  of 
the  venerable  monk.  This  time  he  took  longer 
to  catch  his  breath;  natural  enough,  for  he 
had  been  going  on  for  quite  a while  in  a very 
uncomfortable  position.  Momentarily  he 
started  up  again,  with  the  same  vigor  he  had 
begun  with. 
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It  was  obvious  these  Glorious  Mysteries 
filled  his  heart  with  a burning  pride.  Since 
there  was  nothing  in  my  life  that  could  be 
called  glorious,  I considered  the  mysteries 
that  the  good  friar  was  reciting;  the  Resurrec- 
tion and  Ascension  of  Christ,  Pentecost,  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  the  Assumption, 
and  the  Crowning  of  Mary  in  Heaven.  Slowly 
I revolved  them  in  my  mind,  and  when  I 
came  to  Pentecost,  I thought,  something 
must  protect  this  Church.  After  all,  it  is  ruled 
by  men  whose  lives  are  often  far  different 
from  the  much-touted  Christian  ideals  of 
poverty,  chastity,  and  humility:  one  hears  of 
lustful  cardinals,  bishops  who  act  more  like 
feudal  lords  than  clerics,  and  pompous  clergy 
of  all  sorts.  The  common  folk,  too,  are  more 
apt  to  listen  to  their  own  pack  mules  than  to 
those  bothersome  men  who  tell  them  to  prac- 
tice the  Christian  virtues.  My  feeling  was  that 
if  you  are  going  to  call  yourself  a Christian, 
you  should  at  least  make  an  effort  to  act  like 
one.  And  what  of  those  countless  heresies, 
schisms,  and  dogmatic  squabbles  that  surface 
every  few  years?  When  one  considers  all  these 
ugly  facts,  and  then  how  long  the  Church  has 
existed,  one  wonders  how  it  could  have  sur- 
vived without  some  sort  of  divine  guidance. 

I stared  intently  at  the  fragile  piece  of 
humanity  kneeling  before  the  altar,  and  I 
asked  myself  how  such  men  can  devote  their 
entire  lives  to  Someone  they  never  see,  and 
perhaps  never  will.  How  do  they  renounce  all 
the  natural  pleasures  of  this  life,  and  pin  their 
hopes  on  the  next?  Surely,  I said,  they  are 
stoics.  No,  I corrected  myself,  they  are 
Christians. 

As  twice  before,  the  humble  monk  ended 
his  prayers.  This  time,  however,  he  put  away 
his  Rosary  and  closed  his  eyes  for  a few 
moments.  All  of  a sudden  he  burst  out,  “O 
Lord,  be  merciful  to  me,  a sinner.”  Soon  he 
started  groping  for  his  staff  and  began  to 
haul  himself  up.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  I 
picked  up  my  candle,  slid  through  the  heavy 
oak  door,  and  made  my  way  back  to  my 
chamber. 

I awoke,  not  quite  at  dawn  but  shortly 
thereafter.  When  he  learned  that  I was  awake, 
Brother  Lawrence  brought  me  my  morning 
meal,  whereupon  I informed  him  that  I was 


going  to  leave  immediately.  I requested  both 
my  own  clothes  and  my  horse,  which  was 
promptly  got  ready.  Once  again  I was  met  by 
the  Abbot,  whom  I thanked  for  his  hospital- 
ity and  kindness.  Instead  of  going  through 
the  chapter  house,  however,  I was  now  led 
through  the  copyroom,  where  a number  of 
monks  were  already  busy  copying  out  long 
manuscripts  by  hand.  While  I waited  for  my 
horse  to  be  brought  up  to  me,  I idly  leafed 
through  one  of  the  books.  It  was  a Bible, 
diligently  copied  by  one  of  the  monks  in  this 
very  monastery.  My  eye  happened  to  catch 
one  of  the  questions  from  the  Book  of  Job,  a 
short  passage,  but  one  that  I have  since 
returned  to  time  and  time  again: 

If  a man  die,  shall  he  live  again? 

Job  found  his  answer  to  that  question;  so 
have  I. 


Jicqtefrc 
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Damned 


Look  at  me. 

You  see  a fool 

who  let  her  heart  run  her  life, 
caged  by  pain, 
jealousy  and  longing, 
suffering  because  she  reached  out. 

Look  at  me. 

You  see  a fool 

who  let  her  head  run  her  life, 
trapped  by  pain, 
emptiness  and  longing, 
suffering  because  she  feared.  • 

Look  at  me. 

You  see  a fool 

stuck  in  a trap  of  her  own  devising, 
caught  by  the  need 
to  love  and  be  loved, 
shackled  by  the  fear  of  pain. 

Look  at  me. 

You  see  a fool: 

Damned — 
either  way, 
or  both. 

Lisa  E.  Jenkins 

* 

The  Other 

One  forgets  and  one  remembers. 

One  forgives  and  one  encumbers. 

O,  why  did  my  July  snow  showers 
And  your  December  bring  bright  flowers? 
Was  it  because  your  flashing  eyes 
Overcame  the  density  of  my  lies? 

Or  was  it  because  you  always  knew 
The  distinct  impossibility  of  starting  anew? 

I did  not  know  then, 

I do  not  know  now, 

And  I will  not  care  to  know  in  the  future. 


She  . . . 

She  is  the  essence  of  Self-Content, 

Who  calmly  withstands  the  forces. 

She  is  Unuttered  Victory, 

Who  unlocks  the  doors  to  her  dreams. 

She  is  Precious  Eloquence, 

Whose  values  flow  from  simple  tongue. 

She  is  Guided  Knowledge, 

Who  absorbs  the  wisdom  of  the  written 
word. 

She  is  Inevitable  Happiness, 

Who  gives  of  herself,  expecting  no  payment. 
She  is  Laughter,  Love,  and  Life, 

Who  pacifies  rough  situations. 

She  is  the  Essential  Good  . . . 

It  is  she  who  must  Perpetuate. 

Kathleen  E.  Connolly 


* * * 


Animalia 

To  those  of  you  who 
Prefer  animals  to 
Human  beings, 

This  I say: 

Grow  up  with  a dog. 

Live  with  a cow. 

Marry  a horse, 

Have  reindeer  for  offspring. 
Walk  with  a peacock. 

Retire  with  a beaver. 

Grow  senile  with  a cat. 

And  die  with  a tortoise. 

In  doing  so, 

You  will  have  led  a far 
Better  existence  than 
Those  who  cohabitate 
With  homo  sapiens  only. 


Susan  Michelle  Cronin 
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PA  TRONS 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Melvin  Abramson 

The  Alduino  Family 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Andrea,  Sr. 

The  Bluthardt  Family 

Mary  Colvario 

James  & Carole  Cornell 

The  Cusack  Family 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Raymond  V.  Dart,  Jr. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Stephen  C.  Davenport 

Mr.  Ronald  D.  Matteo 

Leigh  Earls 

Dr.  & Mrs.  John  T.  Harrington 

John  & Julie  Hurst 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Charles  E.  Jacob,  Jr. 

C.  N.  Kailassam 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Robert  J.  Kane 

The  MacLeod  Family 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Francis  X.  McDonough 

Member  of  the  Class  of  '46 

Margaret  & Kevin  Moloney 

Paul  E.  Nilsen 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Duncan  T.  O’Brien 

Mr.  & Mrs.  J.  P.  O’Sullivan 

Caferino  A.  Otero 

Joy  Hodgkins  Plunket 

Mr.  & Mrs.  James  F.  Reardon 

The  Thomas  Sheerin  Painting  Co. 

The  Tomasini  Family 

SPONSORS 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Francis  X.  Amsler 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Victor  G.  Barakat 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Martin  L.  Barrett 

Mr.  & Mrs.  R.  Barringer 

Bernadette  Brady 

John  & Mary  Casey 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Robert  Cawley 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Henry  Chapski 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Francis  X.  Chinetti 

David  Scott  Cole 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Edward  F.  Conley 

Thomas  N.  Concannon 

Kathleen  E.  Connolly 

Dawn  Mather  Cook 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Cosgrove 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Vincent  F.  Cronin 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Francis  M.  Davin 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Hugh  J.  Deery 

Alfred  Dent 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Donnelly 

John  & Dan  Duffy 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Eric  Easter 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Joseph  Felzani 

The  Fonzi  Family 

Fred  J.  Gillis,  Jr. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Pat  Giordana 
Mr.  & Mrs.  G.  Greland 
The  P.  Griffin  Family 
Mr.  R.  A.  Harney 
Joy  Ann  Johnston 


Rev.  & Mrs.  Brian  Kelly 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Timothy  Keohane 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Ivan  Kirsch  & Family 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Bernard  C.  Kohler 

Mr.  & Mrs.  N.  J.  Lembo 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Paul  J.  Lombardi 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Melvin  F.  Lung 

The  Marra  Family 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Joseph  E.  McCall 

Mr.  & Mrs.  John  J.  McCarthy 

Paul  & Ginny  McCarthy 

Mr.  & Mrs.  John  J.  McCole 

Lillian  D.  McCourt 

Mr.  & Mrs.  P.  Joseph  McGaffigan 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Stephen  P.  Michalowski 

Dorothy  Liria  Moulla 

Rev.  W.  D.  Niles 

Ed  & Mary  Norton 

Owen  L.  O’Malley 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Panzica 

The  Peruzzi  Family 

The  Phelan  Family 

Mr.  & Mrs.  William  Prior 

Ruel  Reid 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Runci 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Walter  Shine 
Mr.  & Mrs.  William  L.  Spileos 
Mr.  & Mrs.  David  C.  Sprogis 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Vincent  Troiani,  Sr. 
Miriam  Winston 
Carlton  Wong 
John  P.  Wright 

DONORS 

Annonymous 

Annonymous 

Paula  Barrows 

Renee  T.  Bavineau 

Jane  Bowers 

Thomas  Campanella 

Mr.  & Mrs.  John  Capuzzo 

Susan  Caruso 

Tina  Catinella 

Yuk  Yee  Chin 

Steve  Cohen 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Francis  T.  Conroy 

Joseph  E.  Coppola 

Mr.  & Mrs.  C.  J.  Cronin 

Paul  De  Virgilio 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Pat  DiCesare 

Thieu  Duong 

Mr.  & Mrs.  John  Falcione 
Donald  & Ellen  Fisher 
Mr.  & Mrs.  David  J.  Flynn 
John  Forcucci 
Mr.  & Mrs.  David  Goon 
David  Gormley 

Mr.  & Mrs.  William  J.  Gormley 
Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Grattan 
Norena  Harrison 
Mrs.  Lucia  Hazerjian 


Mrs.  Douglas  J.  Jones 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Milton  Jones 

Mr.  George  Joseph 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Richard  J.  Kanaskie 

Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Keefe 

Mrs.  A.  Kiriazis 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Richard  Laws 

Christine  Lee 

Michael  Lembo,  ’74 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Frank  Lenz 

Catherine  Linsky 

Jane  MacNeil 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Warren  McNabb 

The  Magnani  Family 

Mr.  & Mrs.  George  Mahon 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Vincent  M.  Milano 

Joseph  Morahan 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Edward  L.  Murphy 

Paul  T.  Norton 

Frances  & Charles  O’Brien 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Thomas  O’Brien 

John  O’Callaghan 

The  O’Malleys 

Joseph  M.  O’Neil 

The  Padden  Family 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Nicholas  P.  Pappas 

The  Peacott  Family 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Scanned,  Jr. 

Edward  & Margaret  Smith 

Wai  Man  So 

Mr.  & Mrs.  James  Sullivan 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Armando  Tontodonato 

Mr  & Mrs.  George  Tranfaglia,  Jr. 

Mrs.  George  Tsehrekos 

Mr.  & Mrs.  John  J.  White 

Inez  Williams 

Patricia  Williams 

Terry  Yu 


THE  REGISTER 
Thanks  You 
Very  Much! 
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